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The Case of the Silent Caroler 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Papa DuVAL 
Mamma DuVAL 
CreLesTte DuVAL 
PreRRE DuVAL 
Marie DuVaL 
Bruce LINDSEY 
Anna, the cook 
Hans, her husband 
TRUMPET PLAYERS 
CAROLERS 

Sertine: The studio-living room of the 
DuVal family. 

At Rise: Papa DvuVAL, dressed in eve- 
ning clothes and an opera cloak, stands 
in the center of the room reading from 
a newspaper. Mamma, also in eve- 
ning clothes, CELESTE in a white 
angel costume and PIERRE, dressed in 
the surplice of a choirboy, stand near 
Papa. Entirely apart from the central 
group, MARIE is seated on the floor 
carefully unpacking the small figures 
that belong in a creche. 

Papa (Reading with exaggerated em- 
phasis): “The Singing DuVals, New 


their children 


York’s Most Amazing Musical 
Family, To Be Heard in Varied 
Roles on Christmas Eve!” Voila, 
mes enfants! We have arrived! Here 
we are for all the world to see! 
Mamma, you are more beautiful 
than a Hollywood star! 

Mamma: And you, Papa, so hand- 
some! So distinguished! 

PIERRE (Jumping up and down): Let 
me see! Where am I, Papa? 

Papa: Right here, showing all your 
teeth, even the back ones. 

Cr Este: That horrid dress makes me 
look fat! Oh dear, Mamma, there is 
a smudge. . . right under my nose! 

PrerRRE: It’s a moustache! (Laughing) 
You look like the bearded lady! 

Cr.esTE: Oh, it is horrible! I shall die! 
Never again will I trust a newspaper 
photographer. Never again! 

Mamma: Hush, Pierre. Do not tease 
your sister. It is not a moustache, 
ma petite, it is just a shadow. Rather 
dramatic, I think. Look again, 
Celeste! See, it is not so bad. 



































Papa: It is not the moustache that 
matters, Celeste. It is the voice! 
Hear what they have said: “Celeste 
DuVal, the beautiful and talented 
daughter of Marcel and Yvonne 
DuVal, makes her television debut 
tonight in the role of the Singing 
Angel in the NBC Yuletide Festival. 
Miss DuVal’s voice has been pro- 
nounced superb by competent critics 
and the young French star is ad- 
mitted to show great promise in the 
concert field.’’ How do you like that, 
my little cabbage? Does that not 
make up for all the photographic 
moustaches in the world? 


Ceveste: Well. . . I guess one cannot 
have everything, not even in 
America. 


PrerrRE: What does it say about me, 
Papa? Read what it says about me. 

Papa: It says you are a very small 
boy with the appetite of a horse and 
the energy of a bumble bee. 

PrerRE: Now you are teasing. What 
does it say about my voice? Does it 
say I show any promise? Does it, 
Papa? 

Papa (Scanning the paper): Umm. . 
well ... not exactly. But take 
heart, little frog, you are at least 
mentioned. Here it is: ‘Pierre 
DuVal, the youngest member of the 
concert clan, is a student at St. 
Andrew’s Choir School, and will 
carry his first solo part in tonight’s 
Christmas Eve service.” 

Pierre: Let me cut out the item for 
my scrapbook, Papa. It is my first 
press notice. 

Mamma: Wait till we get more papers, 

cheri. Then we will all have clip- 

pings for our records. After Christ- 





mas, we will let Marie paste them in 
our scrapbooks. Would you like 
that, Marie? 

Marie: Yes, Mamma. 

Papa: Of course, she will like it. We 
could not get along without our little 
secretary, could we. Mamma? For 
years she has kept our scrapbooks, 
is that not so, cherie? 

Marte: Yes, Papa. 

Papa: And now that we have come to 
America, those scrapbooks will be 
fatter than ever, stuffed to over- 
flowing with the DuVal triumphs. 
Ah, this will be a memorable Christ- 
mas for all of us. A toast. . . I pro- 
pose a toast ... to the Singing 
DuVals: For Mamma, the opera, 
for Celeste, the television, for Pierre, 
the church. 

Prerre: And for Papa, the concert 
stage! Marcel DuVal — Baritone 
Supreme! of stage, screen and radio. 

Papa: Quick, Marie, the glasses. We 
are drinking a toast to the singing 
DuVals! ! 

Marie (Rising): Yes, Papa. 

Mamma: But no, Papa! You forget the 
time. Look at the hour. We must fly. 
Marie, my cape, where is my cape? 

Marte: I'll get it, Mamma. 

Cr.ixsTe: And my coat, please bring 
it, Marie. 

Papa: And you, Pierre, your coat, your 

gloves, your boots. Quick, run to 

Marie. Ask her to help you. (PIERRE 

runs offstage after Marre.) And now, 

my hat . . . my stick, (Crosses and 
recrosses stage, picking up the various 
articles he names) my gloves ... 
my keys . . . Marie, Yvonne, Ce- 
leste, have you seen my keys? Where 
are my keys? 
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CELESTE (Joining in the search): You 
had them this afternoon, Papa. 
Perhaps you had better take mine. 
But, oh dear, where are they? Marie, 
Mamma, have you seen my keys? 

Mamma: I do not know. I have for- 
gotten my gargle. Marie, Marie, will 
you please bring my gargle. . . and 
my throat lozengers. This dampness 
will make me cough, I know it. 
Papa, have you ordered the car? 

Papa: But yes, an hour ago. It should 
be at the door now. Hurry, hurry! 
Where is Marie? 

Marie (Running in carrying wraps, a 
bottle of gargle and a box of throat 
tablets): Here I am, Papa. Your 
cape, Mamma. Your coat, Celeste. 
And here, Mamma, here are your 
medicines. 

Mamma: Thank you, child. Thank 
you. 

Papa: My keys, Marie. Help me, have 
you seen my keys? 

Marie: Look in your pocket, Papa. 

Papa: Ah, merci! Merci! I have found 
them: Now come, come, we must 
hurry. Pierre, where is Pierre? 

Mamma: Hurry, Pierre, we must leave 
at once. (PIERRE enters, his coat half 
on, his boots in his hand, his scarf 
over one arm). 

PreRRE: I’m coming, I’m coming. 

Papa: Look at him! He is not ready. 
Pierre, you are a slow poke, a tor- 
toise, a little snail. How do you ever 
expect to be a great singer if you 
cannot be on time? 

Marie: Don’t scold him, Papa. I will 
help him. (Marre helps Prerre with 
his clothes.) 

Mamma: Now we are ready. But you, 
Marie. Where is your coat? 


Papa: And your hat and your gloves? 
What a family! Never ready, never 
on time. 

CevesTe: Sh! Papa! Marie is so busy 
helping everyone else she has not 
had time to dress. Where is your 
coat, little one? I will get it for you. 

Marie: Thank you, Celeste, but I am 
not going. 

AL: Not going? 

Marie: No, not tonight. 

Mamma: Not going with me to the 
opera? 

Marie: No, Mamma. 

Papa: What is this, ma petite? Not 
going with your father to the Christ- 
mas Eve Concert? 

Marte: No, Papa. 

CreLesTE: But, surely, Marie, you will 
want to go with me to the television 
studio. The lights, the people, the 
costumes, the cameras, you will love 
it. 

Marie: Thank you, Celeste, but I’d 
rather not. 

PrerRE: Well, good night! Aren’t you 
coming with me to help me dress? 
Marie: One of the older boys will have 

to help you this time, Pierre. 

Mamma: But, my dear child, you can’t 
stay here alone! 

Marte: Why not? I’m used to staying 
alone. I stay here by myself when 
you and Papa are at rehearsals. 

Papa: But it’s Christmas Eve. 

Marte: Perhaps that is why I do not 
want to go, Papa. I would rather 


stay here and arrange the creche. 
See, I have already unpacked the 
figures. I’ll have it all finished when 
you come home. Besides, I can hear 
you on the radio. 

Ce.esTe: Are you sure it is not some 





























other matter that keeps you at home, 

little one? Some American boy per- 

haps you have met in your high 
school? 

Marie: I am not so lucky, Celeste. I 
have no boy friends. In fact. . . I 
have no friends at all. 

Mamma (Jn a burst of sympathetic 
tenderness): My poor petite! You 
must not feel so lonely. You will 
have friends. After Christmas we 
shall give a great party. We will 
have fancy cakes, an orchestra. . 

I shall make the punch myself. 
There will be dancing. 

Papa: And I will sing for your friends. 
Mamma, Celeste, even Pierre... 
we will entertain your young people 

They will see the singing 
DuVals in their own home, at a 
special performance. 

Marie: Thank you, Papa. You are 
very kind but quick — the 
hour! You must run. 

Papa: Marie, you are the clever one. 
We forget. Hurry! We’re off! 
Goodbye, my child. 

Mamma: Goodbye, cherie. We will 
try to come home early. And if you 
should be afraid, I think Anna is 
still in the kitchen. Perhaps she 
would stay with you. 

Marie: You forget I am not a baby, 
Mamma. I am not afraid. Goodbye, 
and tell me all about your curtain 
calls when you come home. 

CeLesTE: Goodbye, little one. Watch 
for me on the television. I will sing 
only for you. 

Marie: Thank you, Celeste. 
watching. 

PierRE: So long, Marie. Keep your 

fingers crossed for my high C. 


I’ll be 











Marie: You will not fail, little brother. 
Goodbye. (The DuVALs exit in a 
rush and a clamor of last farewells.) 

Marie: At last! They are gone! I can 
be alone. (Picks up the discarded 
paper) The Singing DuVals! The 
Famous Family! Mamma, Papa, 
Celeste, Pierre! There they are, all 
of them, all except Marie—the tune- 
less one, the monotone! (Crumples 
paper and tosses it aside) Oh, why 
was I ever born! (Starts to cry and 
throws herself on sofa. In a few 
seconds ANNA and Hans enter.) 

Anna: Excuse, please, Miss Marie. 
Hans and I will go now. 

Marie (Sitting up and wiping her 
eyes): Oh, yes, Anna. Goodnight, 
and Merry Christmas. 

Anna: Merry Christmas to you, Miss. 
(She hesitates as if to say something 
more.) 


Marie: What is it, Anna? Did you 
want anything more? 
Anna: Oh, no... that is... yes 


. . one small favor, please. 

Marie: Of course, what is it? 

Anna: It is Hans. (HANs shuffles in 
embarrassment.) He would so much 
like to come in — to see where the 
great DuVals live. 

Hans: Your Papa — your Mamma — 
so great they sing. I have heard them 
in Europe. I hear them now on 
radio. 

Marte: Come in, if it would give you 
pleasure. We live very simply here. 

Hans: This piano, is this where your 
Papa and Mamma do their practice? 

Marip: Yes, this is it. 

Anna: And the lovely Celeste and the 

little boy, they practice in this room 

also, Hans. Someday they too will 
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be the great ones. They all have the 
gift. 

Hans: And you, Miss? You also have 
the voice? (There is an embarrassed 
stlence) 

Anna: Miss Marie is the student, 


Hans. She is the brilliant one. 
Someday she will. . . 

Marie: No, Hans, I do not sing. I 
have no voice. 

Hans: No voice? I do not believe it! 
A DuVal... no voice! It is im- 
possible. 

Marte: But it’s true nevertheless. I 
am the non-singing DuVal. 

Hans (Laughing politely): I see... 
you do not have the voice. . . but 
you have the gift ... the violin 
perhaps. . . the cello? 

Marte: No, Hans, no! They started 
me on the violin, but it was no good. 
Even worse than having no voice, I 
have no ear either . . . that is, not 
in a musical sense. 

Hans: I can’t imagine it! Surrounded 
by all this music, you have not the 
ear! Forgive me, Miss, but you must 
be very sad. 

Marte (Angrily): Not at all. You see 
. . . Lhate music. I detest it. I put 
up with it only because I must. But 
if I had my way, I’d never listen to 
another bar of it! Never! Never! 
Never! (Bursts into tears) And I 
don’t care who knows it either! Go 
and tell everybody you meet that 
there is one DuVal who doesn’t 
know one note from another and is 
glad of it! Go on — tell them, I — 
Marie — am the black sheep of the 
family — the skeleton in the closet 
— the secret shame of the DuVals. 
(Runs from the room crying) 


ao 


Anna: Now see what you have done, 
Hans. The poor child! So sensitive 
she is! And so lonely. 

Hans: But, Anna, how could anyone 
hate music on Christmas Eve? 
Music is part of Christmas. It has 
all the beauty, all the meaning. 
Anna, we must do something. We 
must help her. 

Anna: There is nothing we can do, 
Hans. We cannot give her the voice 
or the ear she does not have. 

Hans: But, Anna... . 

Anna: Come, Hans, we’d better go. 
Enough harm we have done already, 
spoiling the poor child’s Christmas 
Eve. 

Hans: It does not seem like Christmas 
in this house. There are no decora- 
tions — no tree. 

Anna: They are all so busy. There 
has been no time. But see, the little 
one was arranging the creche. (Pick- 
ing up one of the figures) See, here is 
one of the Wise Men. She will place 
them on the table, the Holy Family, 
the Wise Men, the shepherds, the 
oxen and the sheep — even the little 
donkey has his place. Then she will 
use the evergreen branches as a 
background and light the scene with 

. . ach, Hans, what a stupid I am. 
I forgot to tell her there is no ex- 
tension cord. Quick—we must 
catch the Superintendent on our 
way out and ask him to send one up. 
Come, we must hurry. (ANNA exits 
quickly, Hans lingers for a few 
minutes.) 

Hans: Poor child! To think there is no 
song in her heart on Christmas Eve. 
(Approaches radio) Perhaps if she 
would hear the carols, (Turns on 



























radio and gets an orchestral medley 
of Christmas carols) she might soften 
a bit. And surely she will want to 
hear her father’s concert. (Tiptoes 
out) 

Anna: (Offstage): Hans, where are you? 

Hans: Coming, Anna, coming. (The 
music plays for a few seconds and 
MARIE comes running in.) 

Marie: Anna, Anna, turn off that 
radio. Turn it off at once. Didn’t 
I just tell you ... (Realizing the 
room is empty, she turns off radio) No 
Christmas carols for me tonight. If 
I’m going to spend Christmas Eve 
alone, I’m going to have peace and 
quiet. (Goes to table and begins to 
arrange the creche.) At least I can set 
up the creche and keep Christmas 
Eve in my own way. It’s good to see 
the little figures again. Oh, here’s 
the little angel! Ah, one wing is 
broken. Perhaps I can mend it later. 
(Doorbell) Now who can that be? 
If it’s Anna or Hans I’ll soon send 
them packing. (At door) Why, Bruce 
Lindsey! What in the world are 
you doing here? 

Bruce (Entering with extension cord in 
one hand and a trumpet in the other): 
Hello, Marie. I thought you’d be 
surprised to see me. But Anna said 
you needed this extension cord. 

Marie: Anna? How do you know 
Anna? 

Bruce: I don’t exactly know her. But 
she came down to tell Grandad to 
send up an extension cord so I 
brought it up for you. Want me to 
hook it up? 

Marre: But I don’t understand. Who 

is your Grandad? 


Bruce: The Superintendent. We al- 





ways spend Christmas with him. 

Gee, this is a neat apartment. Where 
are your folks? 

Marie: Out. They’ve all got singing 
engagements for tonight. 

Bruce: Yeah, that’s right. But I just 
thought I might catch them at home. 

Marre: You wanted to meet them? 

Bruce: Oh, sure. I’d love to meet 
them. Especially your Dad. That’s 
why I brought my trumpet. I 
thought... . 

Marie: Trumpet? I thought you said 
you brought an extension cord. 

Bruce: Oh, I brought that too. But 
you see, I’ve been wanting to get 
some big musician, some guy who 
really knows music to hear me play 
my trumpet. 

Marie: My father is a baritone. . . 
not a trumpet player. 

Bruce: Gosh, I know that, Marie. 
But he’s a great musician. He’s got 
an ear. He’d really know if I were 
good or if I were terrible. 

Manrie: So you used the extension cord 
as a device to get up here and get an 
audition with my father. 

Bruce: Well, ina way, that’s true. . . 
but in a way it isn’t. You see, I also 
wanted to talk to you. 

Martie: Couldn’t you talk to me at 
school? We see each other every day. 

Bruce: Yeah, I know. That’s just the 
trouble. We see each other but we 
never talk. You always go along 
with your nose stuck up in the air so 
high and mighty a guy kind of hates 
to ask you... .. 

Marie (Getting interested): Ask me 
what? 

Bruce: Well, ask you for a date or 

anything. 
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MaRIE (Sitting down suddenly): You 
mean you’ve actually thought of 
asking me for a date! 

Bruce: Well, yes, yes, I have. Ever 
since you came to our school, I’ve 
wanted to get to know you. So 
would a lot of other guys, I guess, 
but you’re always so stand-offish. 
But I guess that’s just part of being 
a famous person. 

Marie: I’m not a famous person, 
Bruce. 

Bruce: But you belong to a famous 
family. Gee, everybody’s heard of 
the DuVals. They’re something 
special. So I figured you must be 
special too. 

Marie: Thanks, Bruce. But I’m not 
at all, not really. 

Bruce: Now that we’ve exchanged 
compliments, why not let me help 
you with the extension cord? I bet 
you were going to use it for Christ- 
mas tree lights. 

Marte: No, I was going to use it to 
illuminate the creche. We have one 
every year. Only this year no one 
has had time to arrange it but me. 
I want to fix it so it looks as if the 
light is coming from a star. 

Bruce: That should be easy. Maybe I 
can rig up a reflector. (Works around 
the table with the creche. As MARIE 
places the figures, he fixes the light.) 

Marte: It’s wonderful of you to help 
me. It’s ever so much fun when two 
are working together. 

Bruce: Sure. No fun to be working 
alone, especially on Christmas Eve. 

Marte: There! How does that look? 

Bruce: Swell. Now one minute and 
I’ll turn on the light. There! 

Manriz: Oh it’s beautiful! Mamma and 


Celeste will be so pleased. And 
Papa will wonder how I did it all my- 
self. Now it really seems like Christ- 
mas. Thank you, Bruce, thanks a 
lot. Maybe I can do something for 
you sometime. 

Bruce: Maybe you could do something 
for me right now. 

Marie: Right now? 

Bruce: Yes. What are your plans for 
the rest of the evening? 

Marie: Why. . . nothing. . .er. 
that is, I haven’ t exactly decided. 

Bruce: Then how about going out 
with me? Would your parents 
object? We could leave a note. 

Marie: Oh, no, they would not ob- 
ject. They would be pleased. They 
want me to make friends. Mamma 
can’t understand why no young 
folks come to the house. 

Bruce: Well they’ll be coming from 
now on. What do you say, Marie? 
Shall we spend Christmas Eve to- 
gether? 

Marie (Hesitates and then gathers 
courage): Yes, yes. It will be a 
wonderful adventure. Where shall 
we go? 

Bruce: There’s only one place to go 
on Christmas Eve, Marie. We're 
going caroling. 

Manis (Horrified): What do you mean? 

Bruce: What do I mean? We’re going 
caroling, that’s what I mean. (Con- 
sults watch) In a few rainutes the 
whole gang will be here and wait till 
they see you. Will they ever be 
surprised! 

Marte: Wait a minute. You expect me 
to go around the streets singing 
Christmas carols? 

Bruce: Sure. It’s a lot of fun! And 


when the gang sees I have a great 
singer like you, they’ll pass out from 
excitement! We’ll really have a 
time tonight. 

Marie: And what makes you think I 
am such a great singer? 

Bruce: Why, you’re a DuVal, aren’t 
you? All the DuVals can sing. 

Marie: Have you ever heard me sing? 

Bruce: Well ...no.. .I can’t say 
that I have. But I’ve heard the rest 
of your family and. . . 

Marie (Grabbing crumpled newspaper 
and thrusting it under his nose): Then 
take a look. Here’s a picture of the 
singing DuVals. Can you pick me 
out? 

Bruce (Looking at picture): Well, no 
. . . I can’t seem to recognize you. 

Marie: That’s because I’m not there. 
Look . . . look at the names . 
Marcel DuVal. That’s Papa. Yvonne 
DuVal. That’s Mamma. Celeste, 
my sister. Pierre, my brother. Do 
you see the name of Marie? Tell me, 
do you see the name of Marie? 

Bruce: Well, gee whiz! They must 
have left you out. 

Martie: And do you know why? 

Bruce: Maybe you were sick or 
something. 

Marie: No, I was not sick. I was right 
here in this room when the picture 
was taken. I was left out because I 
cannot sing. I am not one of the 
singing DuVals. (Laughs bitterly) 
And you ask me to go caroling! 

Bruce: Well, blow me down! Is this 
on the level, Marie? Can’t you 
really sing? 

Marie: Not even a little bit. Listen, 
Bruce Lindsey, I can’t even carry a 
tune. I’m a monotone. 


Bruce: Well, I’ll be doggoned! 

Marie: Now will you get out of here 
and take this miserable instrument 
with you? 

Bruce: But why should I get out? 
Why are you so upset? 

Marie: You thought you were getting 
a celebrity to go caroling with you 

. . Someone with a great voice that 
would carry the lead parts. Well, 
now you know. I’m not the girl. So 
you’d better go. 

Bruce: Gee, you’re a funny girl, 
Marie. Sure I thought you could 
sing. It was only natural, you being 
a DuVal. And you're right, I 
thought it would be a good idea to 
have you in our group. But now 
that I know you can’t sing, it doesn’t 
matter. I still want you to go 
caroling. 

Marie: Why on earth should I? I 
can’t sing a note, I tell you. 

Bruce: So what? If you can’t sing, 
keep quiet or make your mouth go. 
Or better still, sing anyway. No- 
body will hear you, and you’ll have 
just as much fun as if you were Lily 
Pons. 

Marte: I couldn’t do that. 

Bruce: Why not? That’s what I do. 
I’ve done it for years. 

Marie: You mean you can’t sing 
either? 

Bruce: I’ve got a voice like a crow. 
But I love Christmas carols and 
nobody’s going to cheat me out of 
them. Why, caroling is part of 
Christmas. You just wait and see. 

Marte: I’d never dare. 

Bruce: Don’t be silly. Why miss the 
best part of Christmas just because 
you can’t sing? I tell you what — 
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you stand next to me, sing as loud as 
you can, and I promise to drown you 
out with my trumpet. 

Marie (Laughing): Maybe it would be 
fun. But I wouldn’t want anyone 
to know that a DuVal can’t sing. 

Bruce: No one will ever hear you once 
I start on that trumpet. 

Marie: You can’t imagine how awful 
it is to live in a family where singing 
is as natural as breathing and every- 
one has perfect pitch. It wouldn’t 
be so bad for you, because you can 
play a trumpet. I have no talent at 
all, no ear for any instrument. 

Bruce: Don’t make me laugh. 

Marie: Have I said something funny? 

Bruce: You said I could play a trum- 
pet. 

Marre: But can’t you? 

Bruce: It’s a matter of opinion. Our 
band leader puts me between two 
good guys so no one hears my flat 
notes. 

Marre: But you wanted an audition 
with Father. 

Bruce: But I didn’t say why. Now 
T’ll tell you. Grandad has been 
giving me trumpet lessons for five 
years and I still can’t play. I know 
I’ll never make a good trumpet 
player but he won’t give up. I 
figured if I could get a great musician 
like your Dad to tell him how bad I 
really am, he’d be convinced and 
stop wasting his money. 

Marie (Laughing heartily): Oh, Bruce, 
I never heard anything like it. 
You’re wonderful. 

Bruce: That, too, is a matter of 
opinion. But there’s no question 
about Christmas carols. They are 
the most wonderful music in the 


world. 
Marie? 

Marie: What? 

Bruce: When you go caroling you 
think about the carols and what they 
mean and you think about the people 
who may be listening and what the 
music might mean to them. You 
don’t think about yourself at all. 

Maris: I think I see what you mean 
Bruce. Maybe you’re right. Maybe 
I have been thinking too much 
about myself. (Sound of CAROLERS 
offstage) 

Bruce: Listen, the gang’s arriving. 
Shall I tell them to come up and 
wait for you to join us? 

Marte: Oh, yes, Bruce. Hurry and 
tell them. I’ll get ready as fast as I 
can. 

Bruce: No sooner said than done. I'll 
be back in a jiffy. (As Bruce ezits 
on one side of the stage, ANNA and 
Hans enter from the other.) 

Marie (Jn surprise): Anna! Hans! 
I thought you had gone for the 
evening. 

Anna: We could not bear to think of 
you here alone on Christmas Eve. 

Hans: I thought we might help you 
arrange the creche and fix the lights. 

Anna (Noticing creche): But look! It 
is finished. How did you manage? 

Marte: Oh, Anna, I am not alone any 
more. I have a friend. Many 
friends. In a few moments they will 
be here. 

Anna: Who, little one? Who are your 
friends? 

Marie: The carolers, Anna. 


And do you know what, 


For the 


first time in my life, I am going 
caroling. 
Hans: Bless you, child. Now you are 








really keeping Christmas. But Anna, 
did you not hear? The carolers are 
coming. That means hot chocolate, 
sandwiches, a bit of cake. Why are 
we standing here? Quick — to the 
kitchen, march! 

Anna: Ach yes, now it is really Christ- 
mas in this house. I’ll have every- 
thing ready in a few minutes, Miss 
Marie. And remember to dress 
warmly if you’re going with them. 
The cold creeps in when you're 
standing on these windy street 
corners. 

Marie: I’m sure I’ll be warm, Anna. 
And thank you for coming back. It 
was sweet of you. (As ANNA turns to 
go) And, Anna, tell Hans I didn’t 
really mean it — what I said about 
hating music. It isn’t true. I love it. 
That’s why I hate not having a voice. 

Anna: I know, child. But the voice 
doesn’t really matter. With music, 
it’s the heart that counts. 

Marie: Ah, Anna, I wish the family 
felt the way you do about it. But 
they are so ashamed of me. 

Anna: Nonsense, child, this family 
dotes on you. (CAROLERS arrive, 
headed by Bruce and three other 
trumpeters. Exit ANNA.) 

Au: Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas! 

Bruce: Here we are, Marie. 
do you want us? 

Marie: Just flop anywhere you can 
find a chair. I’m so happy to have 
you. If you don’t mind waiting a 


Where 


few minutes, we’il have some hot 
chocolate and Christmas cookies. 
Boys: We’ll wait. 
Puy.uis: It’s wonderful to be here, 
Marie. We're all thrilled to pieces. 








Ruta: I’ve wanted to come to see you 
for ages but I never quite had the 
nerve. Are you really coming with 
us? 

Bruce: You bet she is. You’d better 
go get your wraps, Marie. I’ll get 
this gang into a practice session 
while you’re gone. 

Marie: O. K. I won’t be long. (Ezit) 

Bruce: Come on, gang, let’s “Deck the 
Halls With Boughs of Holly,” and 
watch those fa-la-la-la la’s. (They 
sing the carol accompanied by the 
trumpets. At the end of carol, MARIE 
enters left stage as ANNA and Hans 
enter right.) 

Bruce: If we had another two weeks 
on that number we’d really be good. 
Now let’s try “Joy To The World.” 

PHyYLuIs: Wait a minute. Here’s Marie. 
Let her sing the first verse and we’ll 
take it up from there. Come on, 
Marie. 

Marie: Oh, I couldn’t possibly. 

Rutu: Don’t tell me an old trouper 
like you gets stage fright. Come on. 
We won’t take “‘No” for an answer. 

Bruce: Oh, yes you will. This is 
strictly an amateur performance. 
We’re having no professionals. Is 
that clear? 

PuHyYLuIs: But we can’t leave this house 
without hearing a DuVal sing a 
Christmas carol. It wouldn’t be 
right. 

Hans (Moving forward toward the 

radio): The young lady is right. If 

I am not mistaken, this is the hour 

of Marcel DuVal’s concert. Listen, 

you shall hear a DuVal on Christmas 

Eve. (Turns on radio. There is a 

burst of applause, then Papa DuVAL’s 

voice.) 
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Papa (On radio): Thank you, thank 
you. Merci. Merci. And now one 
word about my next number. I sing 
it as a Christmas greeting to my 
youngest daughter, Marie. Perhaps 
you do not know our little Marie. 
You do not see her picture with the 
Singing DuVals. You do not read 
her name in the papers. That is be- 
cause the Good God has not given 
her the singing voice, but He has 
given her the singing heart. We 
other DuVals could not do without 
her willing hands, her wise little 
head. And so tonight, wherever we 
sing, Maroraa in her opera, Celeste 
in her studio, even little Pierre in his 
choir, we sing to Marie who waits 
for us at home this Christmas Eve. 


Merry Christmas, Marie, may you 
always hear the song in your heart. 
(At this point any Christmas carol 
recording may be used that is sung by 
a singer of Papa DuVat’s calibre.) 


Marie (Greatly moved): Thank you, 


Papa. Thank you. And now, my 
friends, I think my father would like 
it very much if we all joined with 
him in the singing. Enjoy yourselves 
and forget that you are singing with 
a great artist. On Christmas Eve, 
just open your mouths and your 
hearts will make the music. As for 
me, although I might seem silent, 
you can be sure I’m singing louder 
than all the rest. 


THE END 


The Road to Bethlehem 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
JAMES, a peasant 
RacuHEL, his wife 
TAMAR, a@ soothsayer 
ABIGAIL 
se Herod’s men 
SIMON 
UriaAn 
Time: Late afternoon before Christ’s 
birth. 
Sertina: The interior of a peasant’s hut. 
AT Rise: Racuex is looking out the 
window. JAMES kneels before the fire- 
place, putting a hearthstone back into 
position. He rises while RACHEL is 
speaking and stares at her in bewilder- 
ment. 
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RaAcHEL (At window): You had better 


hurry, James. The road to Bethlehem 
is so crowded that you won’t have 
more than enough time to get there 
to pay your tax. Such shoving and 
jostling! As if taxation was the 
greatest pleasure of their lives! 
(Turning) Well, why don’t you move? 
Don’t just stand there gaping at me 
like you were seeing a ghost. Get 
the money and be on your way. 


James: Did — did you move it? 
RacuHE.: Did I move it? What do you 


mean? I don’t even know where you 
kept it. (Walks toward him) I asked 
you to let me put it in a safe place, 
but you wouldn’t — not you! 








Wouldn’t trust your own wife — and 
now you don’t even remember where 
you hid it. 

James (Emphatically): I do remember. 
(Walks to fireplace) I tell you I laid it 
carefully under this stone. (Kneels 
and lifts stone) It is gone. 

RacHE. (Walking to bench): Of all the 
nitwits I ever saw! (Sits) Do you 
know what this means? Unless you 
find that tax money, Herod will have 
his men here before sundown. Didn’t 
you save any of the money — not a 
single coin? 

James: I took out one silver piece, but 
I gave that away. (Rises) 

RacHEL: You gave it away? Who got 
it? 

James: That man and woman from 
Nazareth. 

Racue.: Not the couple that came 
here with the donkey? 

James: Yes. Her time had almost 
come; she looked sick and weak. Her 
husband seemed old enough to be her 
father. Even the little donkey was 
so tired I thought he would drop. 

RacuE. (Bitterly): And so you gave 
them the silver piece to pay their 
taxes? 

James: No; they had the money for 
that, but they needed a room for the 
night. I gave them the coin and told 
them to go to the inn. (Walks to 
bench and sits) 

Racuew (Amazed): The inn? That’s a 
respectable place. Do you suppose 
the owner would let such vagabonds 
even enter? I’ll wager he wouldn’t 
permit them to sleep in his stable. 
Where were they when you took the 
silver piece from the hearth? 

James: They were sitting right where 


we are now. 











RacHE.: Simpleton! They stole the 
rest of the money as soon as your 
back was turned. Go after them. 
They can’t have gone far on the road 
to Bethlehem. Their donkey was 
lame; he could hardly walk. You 
can identify the money from those 
little marks you put on the edge of 
every coin you get. 

JAMES (Shaking his head): It wasn’t 
they. 

RacHEL: How do you know? They 
were from Nazareth, weren’t they? 
When has any good come out of that 
wretched place? 

James: I would have trusted them 
anywhere: there was something in 
the woman’s face that made me feel 
like kneeling to kiss the hem of her 
garment. Besides they couldn’t have 
touched the money. They followed 
me out into the yard and I helped 
lift her on the donkey. (Suddenly 
thoughtful) I don’t remember putting 
the stone back in place. Did you 
move it? 

RacHeEt: I didn’t touch it, idiot! While 
you were wasting your time getting 
those vagabonds started toward 
Bethlehem, I was out in the woods 
gathering sticks for the fire. (Think- 
ing) Wait a moment! When I came 
back, I remember, there was some- 
body just outside the door. ... Who 
was it now. . . . Oh, yes, I know: it 
was that good-for-nothing rogue, 
Uriah. You must notify the police. 

James: I can’t. I — I mean I won’t. 

RacHEL: You won’t? Have you lost 
your senses? That lazy rascal should 
be in jail. The little we shepherds 
have is not safe while he is free. 

James: He has a wife and children. 

They would starve. 
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RacHEL: We may all starve if thieves 
like him are running loose. What 
does a man deserve who wastes all his 
time and money in the tavern? 

JAMES: You are mistaken, Rachel. 
Uriah has worked hard on his farm, 
but the drought almost ruined us all, 
and his land is so poor that his crop 
was hardly enough to feed a bird. 
I’ll borrow the tax money — let us 
be merciful. 

RacHE.: Borrow it? Borrow it on 
what? How do you think — (Knock 
at door) What is that? (Rises) 
Herod’s men, I suppose. (Walks to 
window) Don’t open that door. Let 
me peep out. (Peeps through window) 
It’s a woman. That old hermit who 
lives in the woods near Bethlehem. 
(Turns away) Calls herself a sooth- 
sayer. (Walks to bench) Well, I don’t 
need her to tell me what’s going to 
happen if you don’t get to Bethle- 
hem with that money. (Sits) We 
won’t let her in. 

James: We must. (Rises) She is an old 
woman. (Walks to door) She has 
come a long way. (Opens door and 
TAMAR enters) You are welcome, 
Tamar. Can I bring you something 
to eat or drink? 

Tamar: Nothing, my son. (Walks to 
bench by window) If you will permit 
me, I will just sit here by the window 
and watch the road to Bethlehem. 
(Sits) 

RacHEt (Amazed): Watch the road to 
Bethlehem? Why, all day I’ve been 
trying to shut my eyes to it. What is 
there to see? 

Tamar: Life is on that road, my 
daughter. We must never shut our 
eyes to that. 
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RacHE.: Life, indeed! A crowd of 
rogues, that’s what they are. I'll 
wager there’s not a man among 
them who wouldn’t cut his neigh- 
bor’s throat for his tax money. 

Tamar: It’s true there’s wickedness 
among them, but there’s good and 
beauty, too. That is what I want to 
sit here and see. 

RacHet (Rises. Contemptuously): 
You'll have to sit a long while. 
(Walks to window and looks over 
Tamar’s shoulder) Did you see that? 
The big fellow with the bundle push- 
ing that old man out of his way? 
Beautiful, wasn’t it? 

Tamar: Look at that young mother 
with her baby. Watch the fellow be- 
hind her. He’s weighed down with 
his pack, but he’s taking the child 
in his arms. 

RacHet (Turning from window): I 
guess you could see beauty in the 
mire. (Walks back to bench) I'll be 
glad when this taxation business is 
over. (Sits) I’m tired of hearing 
tramping feet and quarreling voices. 

Tamar: Above the feet and voices I 
hear the sweetest music in the world. 

RacHEL (Amazed): You hear music in 
that mob out there? 

Tamar: Yes; I hear a mother singing 
above her sleeping babe, and a 
strong man shouting encouragement 
to his weaker fellows. (Closes her 
eyes and bows her head) 

RacHEL (Sneeringly): You are going 
into one of your trances. You see 
and hear things that never happened. 

Tamar (Speaking slowly): I hear the 
song of angels along that road, and 
above it I see the beauty of a single 
star. 








RacHEL: You are talking nonsense, old 
woman. The road to Bethlehem is 
no place for angels, and you can’t see 
stars in the daytime. 

Tamar: In the crowd that presses 
along that road I see an old man 
walking beside a donkey, on whose 
back is @ woman too weary for the 
journey to Bethlehem. The little 
animal is tired and lame, but he 
seems to realize the precious burden 
he is carrying. 

James (Amazed): She is speaking of 
that couple who — 

Racue.t: Hold your tongue, stupid! 
I’ll find out what kind of soothsayer 
she is. (Jo Tamar) I suppose the 
couple and the donkey are in 
Bethlehem by now? 

Tamar: They would have been if they 
had not stopped to rest. 

RacHEL: Stopped to rest? Where? 

Tamar: At this very door. 

James: I tell you this old woman is a 
prophetess. She can see into — 

RacHE.: Keep still! (Jo Tamar) You 
say they came here? 

Tamar: I can see your husband lifting 
the woman from the donkey. He is 


carrying her into this room. He gives 
her and her husband food and drink. 


He feeds the little donkey and binds 


his injured leg. 

JaMEs (T7'riumphantly): You see? She 
knows things without being told. I 
tell you this old woman is — 

RacHE.: Will you keep quiet? The old 
woman was probably hiding in the 
woods and saw them leave our door. 
(Sarcastically) Maybe she can tell us 
if they are the ones who took our 


money. 











Tamar: They left far more than they 
took away. 

RacuHeE. (Laughing bitterly): They took 
our bread and milk and they left 
nothing but empty platters. And if 
this stupid husband of mine doesn’t 
find some way of paying his tax we 
won’t even have the platters. (Knock 
at door) Maybe it’s too late; maybe 
Herod’s men are out there now. 
(Rises) Let me deal with them. 
(Walks to door) I'll try to put them 
off until we can think of some way of 
getting the money. (Opens the door 
and speaks to someone outside) What 
do you want? 

AsiealL (Off): Let me come in. 

RacHext: Not until you tell me who 
you are and what you want. 

JAMES (Rising): Let the woman come 
in, Rachel. She seems to be in dis- 
tress. (Walks to door as RacHEL, dis- 
gusted, goes back to bench) 

RacHEL: This is how it has been all 
day long — a steady stream of raga- 
muffins coming to that door. (Sits) 
And you giving them whatever they 
want, and what you don’t give them 
they steal. 

JamMEs (70 AxsicarL): Come in. (ABI- 
GAIL enters.) 

RacHet: You would have been in 
Bethlehem yesterday before your 
money was taken if you hadn’t 
stopped to feed every tramp that 
left the road to knock at our door. 


James (Jo Asiaar): Don’t cry. 
Maybe you’re hungry. We can give 
you bread. 


Apical: I’m not hungry. I ate before 
T left home. 

James: You look tired and thirsty. A 
nice cup of milk might help. 
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ApicaiL: I want nothing to drink. I 
found a cool spring along the road. 
TAMAR: Speak up, my girl. You are 


among friends. You need not be 
afraid. 

ABIGAIL (Hesitanily): It — it’s my 
baby’s clothes — ragged and soiled. 
They’re not fit to be worn before a 
King. 

RacHEL: What difference does it 
make to Herod what you wear? Just 
so he gets his taxes he won’t care 
whether you come in rags or ermine. 

ABIGAIL: I’ve got to see the King. 

RacHEL: Don’t be stupid! Do you 
suppose that Herod wastes time 
talking to any taxpayer that wants 
to see him? 

AsiagalL: It’s not Herod I’m talking 
about. 

RacHet: What other king is there, 
woman? 

ApicgaIL: One much greater than 
Herod. He is to be born in Bethle- 
hem this night. 

RacHet (Laughing bitterly): Another 
one who can see into the future! 
(Pointing to Tamar) You must be 
this old woman’s daughter. 

ApicaiL: No; I never saw her before. 
A very fine gentleman told me. He 
wore clothes that made me think of 
emperors and kings. He was in a 
great cavalcade — horses and camels, 
and servants in livery. When he 
came to our well for water, I dropped 
upon my knees before him, but he 
lifted me up and said that the only 
One to whom I should kneel would 
be born in Bethlehem. 

TamMaR (Nodding and smiling): Yes, 
yes. It’s all just as I saw it in my 
dream this morning. (70 ABIGAIL) 


What else did he say, my daughter? 

AsiGcaIL: He said the coming of this 
Child would mean the dawn of a 
new day. He said this Child would 
speak with the tongue of angels, that 
He would make the blind see and the 
deaf hear and the lame walk. It 
was then I thought of my little 
Samuel. 

Tamar: Your son? 

ApicalIL: Yes. From birth he has been 
crippled. My husband and I would 
sacrifice our lives if we could see him 
run and play like other boys. We 
have done what we could, but we 
have no money. 

James: What brings you here? We are 
as poor as you. 

ABIGAIL: That woman who lives about 
a league down the road — she told 
me that you once had a child about 
Samuel’s age. She thought you 
must have — 

RacHE. (Rising. Indignantly): If she 
thinks we would give away the 
garments of our little dead boy .. . 

JAMES (Quietly): Patience, Rachel! 
(RacHEL sinks down upon the bench.) 
They have been hanging there on 
the wall so long. (Points to wall) I 
have often wondered if we were doing 
right to keep them, unused, when 
some little child might wear them. 

RacuHe. (Pathetically): They are all 
we have left to remind us of our 
baby. 

AsicaiL (Eagerly): I would bring them 
back. I only want to borrow them. 
On our way from Bethlehem I would 
return them. My husband is out 
there waiting by the side of the road, 
the child in his arms. It would make 
him very happy. 
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RAcHEL (Quietly): They are all we have 
left of him. 

Tamar: No, my daughter: you have 
your memories. He lives in your 
hearts. 

RacHeE.: Give the woman the gar- 
ments. (JAMES goes to wall and takes 
the garments down.) 

ABIGAIL: God bless you! (JAmEs hands 
her the garments.) V’ll bring them 
back tomorrow. (Walks to door) 

RacHEL: You need not; they are a gift. 

AxpicarL: My husband and I can never 
thank you enough. Now we shall 
not be ashamed to take our child be- 
fore the King. (Goes out) 

RacHe.: All this silly talk about a 
king! The only king we shall ever 
know is Herod. 

Tamar: No, my daughter; you have 
already known another. 

Racue. (Surprised): 12 When have I 
known another? 

Tamar: Only a moment ago. When 
you gave that poor woman the 
garments for her child, you entered 
into His kingdom. The shadows 
lifted from your face, and I know 
the burden of sorrow has been 
lightened in your heart. 

RacHeE. (Listening): What was that? 
I heard footsteps on the path. 
(Rises) 

Tamar (Looking through window): It 
has grown so dark that I can no 
longer see the road. (Rises) But I 
hear angry voices. They’re coming 
this way. (Knocking at door.) 

James (Rising): We must let them in. 
(Walks to door) 

RacHei (Anziously): No, no, James. 
Not until we know who it is. 

Rurvus (Offstage): Unbar this door! 
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(Knocks) In Herod’s name we come. 

RacHEL: They shan’t take you, James. 
Quick! Out through the shed. You 
can hide in the woods. They will 
never find you there. 

JAMES (Quietly): No, Rachel. I shall 
stay right here. I have done no 
wrong. 

RacHet (Wildly): Simpleton! You 
haven’t paid your taxes. In Herod’s 
eyes that’s the greatest crime. 

Smon (Offstage): Open up! In Herod’s 
name! (Pounding on door) Do we 
have to batter down this door? 

JAMES (Opening door): Come in, gentle- 
men. (Rurus and Simon ener, 
Urtau between them) 

Rurus: What’s the matter here? We 
thought you all must be dead. 
Haven’t you strength enough to open 
a door? 

JamMEs: Yes, officer, yes, but we— 
(Recognizes Urntan) Uriah! Why 
did you — 

Uriau: I — I couldn’t — I— 

Rurvus (7o Urtan): Keep quiet until I 
tell you to speak. (7'0 James) We 
have reason to believe that this man 
is a thief. 

RacHEL: Yes, yes, officer. That’s the 
reason James here couldn’t — 

Srwon: Silence, woman! Let your hus- 
band do the talking. (To Jamgs) 
Speak up, man! 

JAMES: I’m loath to call any man a 
thief until his guilt is proved. 

Rurvus: We have evidence enough to 
hang him. (Puts hand into his 
pocket) I suppose you would recog- 
nize your own property? (Pulls out 
several coins) Are these yours? 
(Hands coins to JAMES) 

JaMEs (Examining coins): Why, yes — 
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yes, they are. 

them? 
Smion: A shopkeeper in town. He 

knew they were yours from the 


How did you get 


little marks on the edges. He was 
sure this rogue had no _ business 
spending them. (70 Urtan) Come 
on. It’s prison for you. 

James: He did have the right to spend 
them, officer: he’s in my employ. A 
man has the right to do what he 
chooses with his wages. 

Rurvus (To Urtau, shaking him roughly) : 
Why didn’t you tell us this in the 
first place, numskull, instead of hav- 
ing us drag you all the way out 
here? 

Uriau: I — I couldn’t — I mean — 

Smmon: Stop babbling like an idiot. 
Hanging is too good for you. (7'o 
Rurvs) I guess we’ll have to let him 
go. (They release Untan. A Christ- 
mas carol is sung offstage) What is 
that? 

Rurvus (Going to window): These lazy 
shepherds, I guess. (Looks out) 
That’s strange! They are all leaving 
their flocks and taking the road to 
Bethlehem. 

Simon (Going to window): They’ll do 
anything to get out of work. (Looks 
out) Look at that star! It seems as 
large as the moon. Well, I guess we’d 
better keep our eye on those fellows. 
They may get into trouble in town. 

Urtian: They do but follow the star. 

Rurvus: What star, fellow? 

Uriau: The star that will lead them to 
Bethlehem. 

Rurus (Laughing. To Stmwon): Did 
you hear that? These shepherd 
rogues need a star to show them 
where to pay their taxes. 


Smon (Laughing): Why didn’t the star 
tell them that the taxation period 
had been extended till tomorrow? 

RacuHE.: Did you hear that, James? 
You still have time. 

Uriau: The star is showing them the 
way to a stable. 

Rurvus: Are you quite mad? Maybe 
we ought to throw you into prison, 
anyhow. 

UriaH: No, no! I tell you it is true. A 
wise man from the East told me. 
The Savior is to be born in a lowly 
manger, and wise men were taking 
Him costly gifts. 

Smon: Nonsense! What trick are you 
up to now? 

Rurus (Holding up his hand): Wait! I 
do recall such a prophecy. We’d 
better notify Herod. (Followed by 
Smmon, he walks to the door, where he 
turns to face UrtanH.) I’m warning 
you: if we have any more trouble 
out of you, we know where to find 
you. (They go out.) 

Urian (To James): I — I don’t know 
what to say to you, James. You 
saved my life. If you had let them 
take me, they would have hanged 
me. You even lied so that they 
would set me free. 

JAMES (Quietly): I didn’t lie, Uriah. 

UrtraH: You didn’t? You told them I 
was in your employ. 

JAMES: And so you are. You are going 
to help me farm my land. It’s too 
much for me alone. 

UriaH: I — I don’t know what to say. 
I — I wouldn’t have taken the 
money — but — but my wife and 
children — 

Jamrs: I understand, Uriah. Your 
temptation was great. 





UriaH: But I’ll pay you back — every 
cent. I hadn’t spent much when 
Herod’s men caught me. And I had 
already made a little money in 
Bethlehem. (Feels in his pocket and 
draws out a coin) Here it is. I want 
you to take it. (Hands James the 
coin) 

James (Examining coin): How did you 
get this, Uriah? But you need not 
tell me. You stole it. 

UrniaH: No! No! I earned it honestly. 
On my life, I swear. 

JAMES (Seizing him by the shoulder): 
Don’t lie to me. This is the silver 
coin I gave to that poor old man and 
his wife who came here with the 
donkey. This is the lowest thing you 
ever did. (Shaking him) I could for- 
give your robbing me, but to steal 
from those poor — 

UriaH: I didn’t steal it, I tell you. I 
didn’t. 

JamEs (Releasing him): Then how did 
you get it? 

UriaH: From the innkeeper at Bethle- 
hem. 

RacuEt (Surprised): You mean he let 
them stay at his inn? 

Urian: No; he said there was no room. 
I met them along the road to Bethle- 
hem. The little donkey was so lame 
and tired that he could no longer 
bear the woman’s weight. I carried 
her the rest of the way. 

JAMES (Sitting on bench): I believe you, 
Uriah. I don’t know why, but I feel 
you are telling the truth. 

Urian: lam. The innkeeper told us to 
get out of his yard, but as we passed 
the stable I looked in and saw the 
manger full of fresh hay. I begged 

the innkeeper to let them stay there 








for the night, and he consented only 
when the old man offered him that 
silver coin. 

RacHEL: Greedy rogue that he is! 

Urian: There were many fine people at 
the inn — merchants and soldiers 
and noblemen. The innkeeper 
promised me that if I fed their horses 
he would give me the silver coin. It 
was then that the Wise Man from 
the East told me of the prophecy. 

James: What prophecy? 

UrntiaH: That the Savior would be — 
(Presses his hand to his forehead for a 
moment in dazed silence) I see it all 
now. That old man, the woman on 
the donkey, were — (Stretches out his 
arms and looks in awe from RACHEL 
to James) These arms have held — 

JAMES: You mean — 

Uriag: An unborn King — the Prince 
of Peace. 

JAMES (Awed) Rachel, do you under- 
stand? For a few moments our 
humble roof sheltered the King. 
(Christmas song offstage. He goes to 
the window and looks out.) It is al- 
most as bright as day. Everybody is 
shouting and singing. Look at the 
shepherds! I have never seen them 
so happy before. 

Tamar: They know a new hope has 
been born into the world. 

JAMES: They are all taking the road to 
Bethlehem. And each is carrying 
something. 

Urian: Presents for the Child. [ll 
join them. (Walks to door) I want 
to kneel at the manger. I shall see 
the King. (Goes out) 

James (Turning from window): I, too, 
must see the King. Come. Let us all 

go to Bethlehem. (Knock at door) 
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Who can that be? (Walks to door) 
RacHEL: Some shepherd, maybe, who 

has come to ask us to join the crowd. 
JAMES (Opening door and speaking to 

SARAH): What do you want? Heav- 


ens, woman, you are ill! Come in. 
(SaRAH totters in) Lean on me. 
(Sara does so.) That’s it. 

SaraH: My name is Sarah. I — I’ve 
come — a long way — on the road to 
Bethlehem. I — I almost dropped — 
and then I saw your house — and 
somehow had the strength to — to — 

James: You are too old for such a 
journey. Don’t talk. Let me help 
you to the bed. (He helps Saran to 
the bed) Lie there and rest. You are 
not able to go on tonight. (Saran 
lies back, exhausted) 

Tamar (70 James): Are you ready to 
leave for Bethlehem? 

James: I’m not going to Bethlehem. 
This old woman is too ill to be alone. 
Rachel and I will watch over her. 

RacHE.: But you were so eager to go. 
You could hardly wait to take the 
road. Your face was all aglow when 
you spoke of seeing the King. 

JaMEs: Yes, I am eager, but perhaps it 
is better this way. I have no gift to 
offer the King. Even the poorest 
shepherd has taken him something. 

Tamar: You have given Him much 
more than they. 

JamgEs: I? I have nothing to give. 


Think how miserable I would look 


—— 
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beside those wise men who, out of 
their great wisdom, must have se- 
lected gifts worthy of the mightiest 
emperor. 

Tamar: Your wisdom is far greater 
than theirs. 

JAMES (Amazed): My wisdom? I am 
but a humble peasant. You do but 
jest. 

Tamar: You have the greatest wisdom 
in the world — the wisdom of love. 

JAMES: The wisdom of love? 

Tamar: Yes, and out of it you have 
given the Child the gifts He will 
cherish most. You have fed and 
clothed and sheltered Him. 

RacHeu (Puzzled): Why, when could 
James have done all this? He has 
not set foot on the road to Bethle- 
hem. 

Tamar: When he satisfied the hunger 
of needy wayfarers, when he gave 
those garments to a little child, 
when he provided refuge for this poor 
sick woman, he took the only true 
road to Bethlehem. He who does 
these things shall see the King. (A 
Christmas carol starts offstage. The 
rear wall is drawn back, and the man- 
ger tableau is revealed: the Christ 
Child in the manger, Mary and Joseph 
kneeling beside it, and a group of 
angels singing in the background. 
TAMAR, RacHEL, and Jamzs kneel.) 


THE END 





Characters 
FatHer, Henry Stevens 
Morue_r, Ethel Stevens 
Dave STEVENS 
JEAN STEVENS 
BoBBIE STEVENS 
Aunt MATHILDA 
CHARLIE COLE 
Lucite, Charlie’s cousin 

TimE: Christmas afternoon. 

Serrine: The living room of the Stevens’ 
home. 

At Rise: Dave STevens, about seven- 
teen yoars old, is sitting on sofa with 
the wastebasket between his feet. He is 
picking up the remaining pieces of 
paper, examining them one at a time, 
and stuffing them into the waste- 
basket. JEAN STEVENS, about siz- 
teen, is sprawled in chair right with 
her legs out in front of her. 

JEAN (Stretching and yawning): Oh, 
dear. Christmas comes but once a 
year and maybe it’s a good thing. 

Dave: Yes. What do you suppose 
happened to all our Christmas spirit? 

JEAN: I don’t know. This morning 
everything was “Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas’ — (She sighs.) 
and now it’s just Christmas after- 
noon. 

Dave: It’s kind of like these Christmas 
wrappings. They all looked so 
pretty under the tree this morning — 
and now they’re just — well, a lot of 
wastepaper. (He picks up another 


piece of paper.) 





Christmas Recaptured 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 





JEAN: Well, why do you keep digging 
through all that stuff? 
Dave: I’m looking for Mom’s Christ- 


mas present. That was the worst 
part of all for me, losing that brooch 
I got her. 

JEAN: You certainly don’t expect to 
find it in the wastebasket, do you? 
Dave: I just thought it might have got 
mixed up with some of the wrap- 
pings. Gosh, Jean, I feel terrible. I 
saved up my allowance and bought 
extra special things for the family 
this year — like that tie I gave Dad 
— and then to lose Mom’s present. 

JEAN: Well, when did you have it last, 
Dave? 

Dave: Last night. I was just going to 
wrap it when Dad said let’s go down 
and set up Bobbie’s electric train, so 
I shoved it in my shirt pocket. 

JEAN: Then it’s probably in the base- 
ment somewhere. 

Dave: That’s what I thought but I 
looked all over. Well, it’s not in 
here. (He takes last few scraps of 
paper and they won't quite fit in 
basket so he bangs it on floor to pack 
it down. As the basket hits the floor 
there is a sound as of needles falling 
from the tree. This sound can be made 
offstage by throwing a handful of 
gravel onto a sheet of heavy wrapping 
paper. At the sound JEAN and Dave 
jump a little and look toward tree.) 

JEAN (Disgustedly): The needles are 
falling already. Even the tree seems 
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to know Christmas is over. 

Dave: Yeah. (He reaches down and 
picks up a last stray tag from the floor 
and holds it up, reading it.) Merry 
Christmas! Ha. Ha. (JEAN rises and 
goes upstage near tree and looks at 
stack of handkerchief boxes, shaking 
her head, as Fatuur, Henry Stevens, 
enters left.) 

FaTHeEr: Well, children, your mother is 
in the kitchen surrounded by dirty 
dishes. I’ve been helping her but 
now it’s your turn. 

DavE (Rising with wastebasket): O.K., 
Dad. I'll help her just as soon as I 
get rid of this stuff. (He goes off left 
carrying wastebasket. FATHER goes 
right and sinks into easy chair.) 

JEAN (Walking her fingers up the stack 
of boxes as though counting them): 
Ugh, to think that all that’s left of 
our beautiful Christmas dinner is 
dirty greasy dishes. I don’t see why 
Mom didn’t let some of the company 
help before they left. 

FaTHer: You know your mother. She 
never does. What are you doing? 
Counting your blessings? 

JeAN: No, my handkerchiefs. 

FaTHER: Hmm, sort of a blow-by-blow 
inventory. 

JEAN: Don’t be funny, Dad. I got 
fourteen handkerchiefs! 

FatHer: Well, a handkerchief is a use- 
ful present and if I’m not mistaken 
you received a great many other 
lovely things. 

JEAN: Oh, I don’t mind all the cousins 
giving me handkerchiefs — (Holding 
up one box) but this one. I should 
think Charlie could have done better. 

FatueEr: Charlie who? 

JEAN: You know very well — Charlie 
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Cole. He’s been dating me for weeks 
— you’d think I was the big moment 
in his life. And then to get this. 
And when I think of the keen tie- 
clip I gave him — 

FaTHER: Now, now, Jean. You know 
what your mother says. It isn’t the 
gift, it’s the thought behind it. 

JEAN: That’s all very well, but you 
wouldn’t give Mother a handker- 
chief, would you? 

FaTHER: Jean, I’m never quite sure 
what to give your mother. 

JEAN: I saw you writing her a check 
this morning. Of course that’s not 
very exciting but at least she can buy 
what she wants. (She slams box down 
onto table.) But a handkerchief from 
the boy friend — 

Fatuer (Trying to be funny): Well, if 
you’re so upset, perhaps you can use 
it to cry in. 

JEAN (Starting left): Oh, Dad, you’re no 
help. I might as well do dishes. (She 
flounces out. Farner shakes his 
head.) 

FaTHER (Sighing): Merry Christmas. 
(Then he notices the three long boxes 
on the table next to him and picks one 
up and opens it. He takes out a loud 
tie, holds it at arm’s length, scowls and 
puts it back in box. He opens another 
box, takes out another loud tie, rises 
and goes left, holding tie in front of 
him as he looks into the mirror. He 
scowls and shakes his head, returns to 
chair, puts tie back in box and opens 
the third box. He barely gets the lid off 
when he shudders and clamps it back 
on again. BosBik, about eight years 
old, enters left looking dejected.) 

Bossre: Dad, why do you suppose my 
electric train doesn’t work? 





FaTHER: Bobbie, I’ve told you, I don’t 
know. 

Bossre: But you said you’d come down 
in the basement and look at it after 
the company left. 

FaTHer (Sinking into chatr again): 
Son, it is late Christmas afternoon, 
and I am very tired. 

BossiE: But Dad, what good is a 
Christmas present if it doesn’t work? 

Fatuer: No good, son. It’s something 
like a Christmas tie that one cannot 
wear. 

BossiE: How about Dave? Maybe he 
could help me fix it. 

Fatuer: Your brother is helping your 
mother with the dishes and I 
wouldn’t disturb him. 

Bossie: But Dad, all year long I’ve 
been looking forward to Christmas 
and thinking maybe I’d get an elec- 
tric train. 

Fatuer: I know, Bobbie. We all look 
forward to Christmas. 

Bossie: But now, I can’t even play 
with it. (Moruer, Ethel Stevens, 
enters left.) 

Moruer: Henry — 

Fatuer (Trying to be cheerful): Well, 
Ethel, how are the dishes coming? 
Moruer: There are all the greasy pans 
yet, but the children have taken over. 
And I just thought, Henry — (Tak- 
ing lid off flat box on table left and 
picking up a pretty, lacy blouse.) Do 
you suppose Margaret Burke could 

have sent me this blouse? 

FaTtHeEr: Ethel, are you still worrying 
about that blouse? 

Morue_er: Of course, I’m just sick about 
it. It’s so beautiful and exactly what 
I needed — but miles too big! 

FatHer: Why can’t you take it back? 
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MorTueER: Because I don’t know where 
it came from! After this I’m not 
going to let the children take the 
outer wrappings off the parcel post 
packages when they put them under 
the tree. If people don’t have sense 
enough to enclose a card — 

FaTuer: Maybe it came from someone 
in town. Lots of stores deliver pack- 
ages. You could try the different 
ones. 

Moruer: Henry, I’m sure it must be 
from someone out of town. Only 
someone who hadn’t seen me in ages 
would have thought I’d grown this 
fat. (Holding out blouse) Imagine 
anyone sending me a size forty! 

FaTHER: Well, what size do you wear? 

Moruer: What size? Why — uh — 
thirty-eight. 

FaTHeEr: Oh. 

BosBie (Who has been waiting pa- 
tiently): Dad, isn’t there anything 
you can do about my electric train? 

Fatuer: No, Bobbie, not until tomor- 
row, when we can call the store. 

Moraer: Oh, dear. It still won’t work, 
Bobbie? 

Bossie: No, Mom. 

FaTtHER: Bobbie, if you want to play 
with the train now, you'll just have 
to push it around the track. 

Bossie: Push it? That’s no fun. 

Fatuer: Well, use your imagination. 
Pretend you’re the engineer or 
something. 

Bossre: O.K., but it sure isa gyp. (He 
goes sadly off left.) 

Moruer: Henry, I must say it’s very 
funny about Bobbie’s train. How 
did you break it? 

Fatuer: I didn’t break it. When 
Dave and I set it up last night it ran 
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perfectly. You saw it. You came 
down in the basement and watched. 

Moruer: Yes, and I must say it looked 
rather silly to see the two of you 
sitting on the floor hypnotized by a 
toy train. 

FaTHER: Now, Ethel, I never had an 
electric train when I was a boy. 

Moruer: And I never had a Mama 
doll and I don’t want one now. It’s 
certainly too bad you had to wear 
the train out before the child had a 
chance to use it. 

FaTHer: Ethel, I don’t know what the 
trouble is but that train is not worn 
out. There must be some mechan- 
ical defect. He can return it in the 
morning. 

Mortuer (Dropping blouse back into 
box without putting cover on): Well, 
that’s more than I can do with this 
blouse. (She sits in chair left.) 

Fatuer: And more than I can do with 
these ties. 

Moruer: What’s the matter with your 
ties, Henry? 

FatHer (Holding box up and showing 
tie): Well, take this one for instance. 
I can’t very well return it because 
it’s from Cousin Ezra in Nebraska — 
he’d be insulted. And I can’t wear it 
either. (Disgustedly) Fishes! 

Moruer: Now, Henry, it’s natural 
Cousin Ezra should pick a tie with 
fishes. He’s quite a sportsman. 

FatueEr: Perhaps so, but there is a time 
and a place for fishes and I’ll not 
wear them around my neck. (Hold- 
ung up another box and showing very 
loud tie) And look at this one from 
Dave — it’s even worse. I suppose 
the boy meant well — 

Moruer: Meant well? Why, Henry, 


it’s hand-painted and Dave was so 
proud of it. They’re all the rage. 
Don’t you dare say a word about 
that tie. You’ll hurt his feelings. 

FaTHER: Oh, I won’t, but how can I 
wear such a thing? (Picking up 
another box and showing tie) And 
then this one — 

Moruer: Henry, that’s the one I gave 
you! 

FaTHER: Oh — er — why, yes, so it is. 
Well — uh — this one is very nice 
but — 

Moruer: Henry, you’re just saying 
that. You don’t like it. You don’t 
like it at all. 

FaTuHER: Very well, then, I don’t. And 
how many times have I tried to tell 
this family that I like conservative 
ties? 

Moruer: And how many times have I 
tried to make you see that you’re just 
an old fogey about ties? 

FaTHER (Rising): Old fogey? 

Moruer: Yes, I’ve tried and tried to 
get you to wear something more 
colorful — 

FaTHerR: So you choose Christmas to 
force it upon me! 

Moruer: Henry. (She bursts into tears.) 
If that isn’t a nice way to talk about 
my Christmas present. 

FaTHER (Going to her and patting her 
shoulder): My dear, I’m sorry. 

Moruer: Henry, we’re quarreling. 

FatuHer: Now — now, don’t ery. 

Moraer: But I just can’t understand 
what’s happened. I felt so wonderful 
last night when we were getting 
ready — trimming the tree and the 
children making snow out of soap- 
flakes — and then this morning in 
church when we were singing the 








carols I was so happy, and now all of 
a sudden, I — I’m as cross as can be. 

FaTHER: My dear, it’s been a big day. 
You’re just tired. 

Moruekr: No, it’s more than that. I — 
I haven’t an ounce of Christmas 
spirit left in me. It’s all gone. 

FaTHER: Mine, too. It’s funny, isn’t 
it? People are always saying how 
wonderful it would be if we could 
keep the Christmas spirit all the 
year round. 

Moraer: Yes, and it can’t even last 
through Christmas Day. We talk 
about the spirit of giving, Henry, but 
what does it really mean? Even the 
presents — everyone’s disappointed 
for some reason or other. 

FatHeEr: I know. They were all chosen 
so carefully and wrapped so beauti- 
fully — 

Moruer: And now you don’t like your 
ties. 

Fatuer: Now, Ethel — 

Moruer: Well, you don’t. 
blouse doesn’t fit. 

Fatuer: And Jean got only a handker- 
chief from her best beau and Dave’s 
upset because your present is lost. 

Moruer: And Bobbie’s train won’t 
work. 

FatHerR: And think of the present 
Aunt Mathilda sent. (He laughs.) We 
don’t even know what that is. 

Moruer: Oh, Henry, don’t laugh 
about it. It isn’t funny. It’s serious 
—I feel terrible. (DAVE enters left 
carrying empty wastebasket.) 

Dave: Gee, Mom, now what do you 
suppose happened? 

Moruer: No telling. 

Dave: There’s no more hot water, and 

we still have the big greasy roaster 

to do. 


And my 





Moruer: Oh dear. Well, you'll just 
have to let it soak. Tell Jean to fill 
it with water and leave it in the sink. 

Dave: O.K. Here’s the wastebasket. 
I burned the rubbish. (He drops 
wastebasket upstage near tree and as 
he does so there is the sound of needles 
falling again.) 

Moruer: What was that? 

Dave: Needles, Mom. The Christmas 
tree is molting. (He goes off left.) 

Moru_Er: Molting indeed! Henry, do 
you mean that the needles are falling 
from that tree already? 

FaTuHER: It sounds very much like it, 
my dear. 

MorueEr: But you said it was the kind 
that wouldn’t drop. 

FaTuHER: I thought it was. 

Moruer: But I told you to ask for a 
balsam. 

Fatuer: I did ask for a balsam. The 
man said they were all balsams. 

Moruer: Well, he cheated you. This 
must be a spruce or a pine or a cedar 
or something. 

FaTuHer: I wouldn’t know. I’m not a— 
a horticulturist. 

Moruer: Well, you’d think you could 
pick a Christmas tree that would last 
through Christmas Day. But it just 
shows — even about Christmas 
trees, people are greedy. There’s no 
real Christmas spirit anywhere. That 
man saw you coming, Henry. 

Fatuer: Very well, Ethel. Next year 
you shall buy the Christmas tree 
while I stuff the turkey. 

Moruer: Humph. (The phone rings off 

left. MorHER rises and starts left.) 

Oh dear, there’s the phone. Probably 

someone calling to wish us a Merry 

Christmas and I don’t think I can 

stand it. 
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FaTHER (Sighing): Just tell them 
they’re too late. (JEAN enters left 
sniffling.) 

JEAN: Mom. 

Moruer: Wasn’t that the phone, dear? 

JEAN: Yes, Dave’s getting it. 

FaTHer: What’s the matter with you? 


JEAN: Everything. Mom, do you 
know what Dave’s done now? He’s 
invited Charlie Cole over here. 

FaTHerR: What’s that? 

JEAN: Yes, for supper. Charlie Cole 
and his cousin, Lucille. 

Moruer: Is that the girl who is stay- 
ing with them for the holidays? 

JEAN: Sure, and Dave’s been talking 
about how cute she is. 

FaTuHER: Ethel, I can’t stand it. We’ve 
had enough company for one day. 
Moruer: Now, Henry, you’ve always 
told the children they could invite 
their friends over, and Jean, I don’t 

see why you should be so upset. 

JEAN (Almost crying): Because I’ll have 
to be nice to Charlie and I feel so 
embarrassed — I’ll have to pretend 
that I like his handkerchief. (Dave 
enters left.) 

Dave: Well, folks, now — now we’ve 
got real troubles. 

Moruer: What is it, Dave? Who was 
on the phone? 

Dave: Aunt Mathilda. 

Fatuer: Mathilda? 

Moruer (Starting left): My goodness, 
long distance. Does she want to talk 
to me? 

Dave: It wasn’t long distance. She’s 
here. She’s at the station. She got a 
sudden idea to visit us and took the 
train early this morning. She’s get- 
ting a cab and coming right over. 

Moruer: Oh, dear — oh dear me. 


FaTuHeEr: I think I’m getting ill. Ethel, 
you'll have to entertain her. 

Moruer: No, Henry, we can’t be like 
that. Mathilda is all alone and she’s 
always said she’d like to come and 
enjoy a real homey Christmas. We’ll 
have to make things nice for her. 

JEAN: But Mom, how can we? Our 
Christmas spirit is all gone. 

Moruer: Then we must try and get it 
back somehow. You children can 
help. 

Dave: But Mom, I’ll have company of 
my own to entertain. Charlie and 
Lucille are coming. 

JEAN: You'd better call them right up 
and tell them what’s happened. Tell 
them to stay home. 

Dave: I will not. 

FaTuHErR: Son, how did you ever hap- 
pen to invite them in the first place? 

Dave: Why, I — I just saw them at 
church and Charlie said what are you 
doing this afternoon and I just said 
nothing — why not come over for a 
snack of turkey? 

JEAN: All you wanted was for him to 
bring Lucille along. 

Dave: Well, she’s staying with them. 

Moruer: Now, children, stop your 
squabbling at once. What are we 
going to do for Aunt Mathilda? We 
mustn’t let her know how we feel. 
She always writes how she pictures 
us all so happy and merry at Christ- 
mas time. Maybe if we all practice 
saying Merry Christmas again. 
(Weakly) Merry Christmas, Henry. 

Fatuer: No, Ethel, it can’t be done. 
You can’t warm over Christmas 
spirit like left-over turkey. 

JEAN (Sinking onto sofa): I feel about 
as Christmasy as the fourth of July. 
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Moruer (Looking around): Well, we 
look Christmasy enough, if only the 
tree will hold together. We can show 
her our presents and — 

Dave: Say, where’s the present she 
sent us? We don’t even know what 
it is. 

Moruer: Oh, my, I’d forgotten that. 
Well, get it out quickly, Dave. It’s 
under the tree. We must find out 
what it is before Aunt Mathilda 
gets here. 

FaTHER: But how can we, Ethel? We 
all tried to guess this morning. (DavrE 
goes to tree and fishes gadget from un- 
der it. It is a cube-shaped box about 
six inches wide and high with a small 
crank sticking out of one side. This 
can be made from a cardboard carton 
painted any bright color. Dave 
places gadget on small table near easy 
chair right.) 

Dave: Well, here it is. (He peers into 
gadget and turns the crank.) I said 
maybe a coffee grinder but no one 
ever grinds coffee any more. You’ve 
got me. (BOBBIE enters left.) 

Bosse: Listen, Dave, can’t you fix my 
train? 

Dave: Don’t bother me now. 

Moruer: Bobbie, Aunt Mathilda is 
coming and we’ve got to find out 
what her present is. 

Bosste: That’s easy. I said this morn- 
ing. It’s an egg beater. 

MortueEnr: No, I don’t think so, Bobbie. 
BossieE: Well, it’s as good a guess as 
anybody’s. (And he goes off left.) 
Moruer: Henry, what in the world are 

you doing? 

FatHer (Pouring some tobacco from 

large jar into box): I think I’ve solved 

it, Ethel. Aunt Mathilda knows I 
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like to mix my tobaccos. (He tries to 

turn crank but it sticks.) 

Dave: A good idea, Dad, but it doesn’t 
seem to work. 

FaTHerR: No, it just jams up inside. 
(He dumps tobacco from box back into 
jar.) Well, I give up. 

Moruer: Maybe it’s just meant to be 
ornamental — 

JEAN (Rising and coming to look at 
gadget): No, Mom, there’s nothing 
ornamental about it and why the 
crank and all those funny wheels 
inside? 

Moruer: Oh dear, I don’t know. 
What’ll we say? What’ll we do? 
FatuHer: Nothing. We'll just have to 
leave it here on the table in a promi- 
nent place, thank her for it and then 
say nothing about it. Nothing! 

(The doorbell rings off right.) 

Moruer: Here she is. (BOBBIE runs in 
left with an egg in each hand.) 

Bossiz: Mom, I know it’s an egg 
beater. I’ll show you. (He runs up- 
stage from table, faces downstage and ts 
about to smash eggs together over the 
gadget.) 

Moruer: Bobbie, for goodness’ sakes, 
don’t break those eggs in there. 
(FATHER reaches over and grabs both 
of Bossie’s wrists just in time.) Take 
them back to the kitchen quickly. 
Oh dear — now all try and look 
happy. I’ll go to the door. (MoTHER 
goes out right and BoxsBie goes out 
left with eggs.) 

FatHer (Sinking back in easy chair): 
Happy! 

JEAN (Going to sofa): Merry, Merry 
Christmas! 

Dave: Boy, is this going to be an 

ordeal! 
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Fatuer: Son, when your company 
comes, take them in the dining room. 
We'll have enough with Aunt Ma- 
thilda. 

Dave: I’ll be glad to, Dad. 

JEAN: Well, I won’t. I don’t want to 
have anything to do with Charlie 
Cole. 

FatHerR: Children, stop quarreling 
We've got to help your mother. 
(MorHerR enters right with AUNT 
MartHiLpA, a little old-fashioned look- 
ing lady who is beaming all over. She 
wears hat and coat and carries purse. 
Moruer carries AUNT MATHILDA’s 
smail bag which she sets down near 
door. FATHER and JEAN rise. JEAN 
stands near Dave.) 

Marnitpa: Merry, Merry Christmas 
all! Oh, Henry, I hope you don’t 
mind my coming in on you unex- 
pectedly like this. 

FatHer (Kissing her cheek): No, of 
course not, Aunt Mathilda. It’s de- 
lightful — delightful. 

Matuitpa: And here you are looking 
just as homey and happy as can be. 
Family Christmases are wonderful. 
(Going to Jean and Dave) Jean and 
Dave — how you’ve grown. 

JEAN and Dave: Merry Christmas, 
Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: And where’s the little 
fellow? 

Moruer: Bobbie? Oh, he’s down — 
uh — playing with his electric train 
I guess. 

Maruipa: A boy and his train. That’s 
part of Christmas, isn’t it? Oh, I 
may spend most of my Christmases 
alone, but I know how it is with a 
family. There’s nothing like a real 
family Christmas and this year I 


just made up my mind I’d have a 
share in it. 

Moruer: Do let me take your things, 
Aunt Mathilda. 

MarTaiupa (As Moruer takes her coat 
and hat and places them upstage over 
chair): Thank you, Ethel. 

FaTuHer (Offering easy chair): And do 
sit down, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruiupa: Not just yet, Henry. I 
want to look around. Take in every- 
thing. My, what a beautiful tree. 
(She starts toward it.) 

Dave (Taking her arm): I — I wouldn’t 
get too close, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruiipa: Why ever not? 

Dave: It’s just that — well — it looks 
better at a distance. 

JEAN (Trying to help out): The effect, 
Aunt Mathilda. You get the effect 
of the lights better. 

MATHILDA: Well, a Christmas tree 
looks good to me at any distance. 
(Looking about) My, it’s homes like 
this having Christmas that means so 
much. Oh, it’s so good to be here — 
it’s in a home like yours that one 
finds the real Christmas spirit. Isn’t 
that right, Henry? 

FaTHER: Oh, yes. Yes, indeed, Aunt 
Mathilda. 

Maruiitpa: My, so many presents. I 
can just picture you all sitting about 
this morning opening them — such a 
happy family. (Spotting the gadget) 
And why, there’s the gadget I gave 
you. You did like it then? 

Fatuer: Why, of course. Thank you 
very much, Aunt Mathilda. 

Moruer: Thank you very much in- 
deed. 

Mararipa: Have you tried it out yet? 

Dave: Well — er — not exactly. 








JEAN: We — we’ve been so busy all 
day. 

MATHILDA: Then let’s try it out now. 
(She sits down in easy chair, takes 
gadget in her lap and smiles at all of 
them.) 

FatHer: Yes, let’s. (They all stand 
around Aunt Maruiupa looking 
blank.) 

Matuitpa (Taking deck of cards from 
purse): I forgot to put in part of the 
present and had to bring them in my 
purse. A nice new canasta deck. 
(She slips the deck into the box and 
turns the crank.) See, it’s so easy and 
it shuffles them beautifuily. 

Dave: An automatic card shuffler! 
Moruer (Looking into box): Well, so 
it is. I mean, isn’t that ingenious? 
Matuitpa: I thought you’d like it. I 
knew you all enjoyed canasta. 

Maybe we can play some later on. 

FaTHEer: Why, yes — yes, of course. 
In fact, as soon as I saw your pres- 
ent I thought — well, by all means, 
yes. We'll play some canasta. 

MatTuitpa (Putting gadget back on 
table and rising): And now do show 
me some of your other presents. I 
want to share in everything. What 
did you get, Henry? 

FatHer: Why — er — several things, 
mostly ties. 

Dave: Show her the one I gave you, 
Dad. 

FaTuer (Picking up tie and exhibiting 
it): Here it is. Quite — well, quite 
something, don’t you think? 

MatTuitpa: Yes, indeed. 

Dave: Why don’t you let me try it on, 
Dad? Then you can really see what 
it looks like. 

FatHer: Why, certainly, son, help 
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yourself. (He hands tie to DAvE.) 

Dave (He pulls off tie he is wearing): 
Gee, thanks. (He steps in front of 
mirror and quickly ties tie. Turning) 
Boy, how’s that? 

FaTtHER: Remarkable. 

Dave: Say, Dad, you — you wouldn’t 
let me wear it this evening, would 
you? 

FatuHer: Why, I don’t know why not, 
son. In fact, you’re growing up — 
ycu feel free to wear my ties when- 
ever you want. Family ties we’ll 
call them. 

Dave (Very pleased): Gee, thanks, 
Dad. I — I kind of — well, I wanted 
to look sharp this evening. 

JEAN: Indian giver. He borrows your 
new tie just to impress Lucille. 

Dave: I did not! 

FatTHEerR: Uh — Jean and Dave have 
invited some of their friends over 
this evening, Aunt Mathilda. 

Jean: It has nothing to do with me. I 
didn’t invite them. 

Moru_er: Sh-h! I hope you don’t mind 
more young people, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: Mind? I should say not. 
(Walking toward left looking at every- 
thing) Now, let me see the rest of the 
presents. (Picking up blouse from 
table left) My, isn’t this a pretty 
blouse? Is it yours, Ethel? 

MorueEr: Why — uh, yes, that’s mine. 

Maraiipa (Holding it up): But isn’t 
it too large for you? 

Moruer: Yes, as a matter of fact it is. 

JEAN: And it’s such a shame. Mother 
can’t return it. There was no card — 
she doesn’t know who sent it. 

Maruiipa: But that’s nonsense. You 

can find out somehow, Ethel. My 

goodness, it is strange. (Looking in- 
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side collar) Size forty. No one in 
his right mind would send you a 
size forty. 

Moruer: That’s what I thought. 

DavE (With a big grin): Say, Mom, I 
have an idea. Do you suppose some- 
one asked for a size fourteen and the 
clerk misunderstood? 

Moruer: No, dear, blouses don’t 
come in size fourteen. Dresses do. 
Maruiupa: And any woman would 
know that. Ethel, this blouse must 

have come from a man. 

Dave: Ah-ha, so there’s a man in the 
case. A man who asked for a size 
fourteen. 

FaTHER: That’s exactly what hap- 
pened! Ethel, the clerk did make a 
mistake. 

Moruer: But how do you know, 
Henry? 

FatHer: Because I’m the man. I 
bought the blouse. 

Moruer: You? 

Fatuer: Yes, and then when you car- 
ried on so about who could think 
you were so fat, I was afraid to ad- 
mit it. I wrote you a check instead. 

Moruer (Rushing to him): Henry, you 
old darling. 

FatHer: You mean you aren’t angry? 

Moruer: Angry? To think that you 
really asked for a size fourteen. You 
thought I was that slender. How 
wonderful! (BoBBIE rushes in left.) 

Bossie: Say, listen, Dad, my train — 

FatHer: Now, now, son. Aunt 
Mathilda’s here. Say Merry Christ- 
mas to Aunt Mathilda. 

Bossre: Hello, Aunt Mathilda. Merry 
Christmas. 

MartaitpA: Merry Christmas, boy. 
How you have grown. I hear you 


have an electric train and I suppose 
you’ve been running it all day. 

FaTHER: Well, he hasn’t been exactly 
running it, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruiipa: Why not? 

Bosste: But I have, Dad. That’s what 
I came up to tell you. It’s all fixed. 

FaTuer: Fixed? 

Moruer: That’s wonderful, Bobbie. 
What did you do? 

Bossre: Nothing much. I was push- 
ing the train around the tracks, 
when I saw a little spark between 
the rails — then I fished this thing 
out — (Holding up small object) and 
right away my train started running 
on its own power. 

FaTHER: Well, well, a short circuit. 
What was causing it, Bobbie? 

BossiE: I don’t know. This thing. 
It’s a pin or something. 

FaTHER (Reaching for it): A silver 
brooch. 

Dave (Grabbing it): Hey, that’s mine. 
I mean, it’s Mom’s. It’s Mom’s 
brooch! 

Bossie: Gee, isn’t it wonderful my 
train will run? 

Dave (Going to Moruer): Mom, it’s 
your Christmas present. (Handing 
brooch to her) Here — Merry Christ- 
mas, Mother. 

Moruer (Taking it): Why, Dave. 

Dave: It must have fallen out of my 
pocket and between those tracks. I 
never thought of looking there. Boy, 
do I feel better. 

MorueEr: Dave, it’s just lovely. It 
will be beautiful on my new blouse. 
Thank you, dear. (She kisses him.) 

Matava (Watching and smiling): 
Well, I got here in time for one of the 
presents anyhow. (She goes to easy 











chair right and sits down.) I’m really 

getting in on some of your Christ- 

mas. My, families are wonderful. 

Christmas is wonderful! 

Moru_ERr (Smiling too): Why, it — it is, 
isn’t it? (She sits in chair left and 
FaTHER sits right near AunT Ma- 
THILDA. The doorbell rings off right.) 

Dave: Well, more merry Christmas. 
That must be Charlie and Lucille. 
(He goes off happily right. Boxnsre 
starts left.) 

Bossie: I think I’ll play with my train 
some more. Boy, am I having fun. 

JEAN (Starting left): I think I’ll come 
down and watch, Bobbie. 

Bosse: O.K. (He goes off left.) 

MoruHer (Stopping JEAN): Jean, you 
can’t do that. 

JEAN: But Mom, I don’t want to see 
Charlie. I can’t face — 

Moruer (In low voice): Now, Jean, 
please. Everything’s going so nicely. 

JEAN: But Mom — (DAVE enters with 
CHARLIE and Lucille.) 

Cuaruie and Lucitue: Merry Christ- 
mas, everyone! 

Moruer and Fatuer: Merry Christ- 
mas. (MOTHER rises.) 

Dave: I guess you know everyone but 
Aunt Mathilda. Aunt Mathilda, 
this is Charlie and Lucille. 

MatTuiLpA: How do you do? (CHARLIE 
and LuciLLE nod and smile.) 

Morzer: It’s nice you could come, 
both of you. 

CHARLIE: Yeah, it’s certainly good to 
be here. (MoTHER sits down again 
and CHARLIE goes toward JEAN.) I’ve 
been so anxious to see you, Jean — 
and thank you for this neat tie-clip. 
(He pulls tie out exhibiting clip.) 

Lucite (Looking at Dave and smil- 








ing): And somebody else got a new 

Christmas tie. 

Dave (Pleased but looking at his father) : 
Well, as a matter of fact — 

FatTHer: That’s all right, son. 

CHARLIE: I — I’ve been kind of wor- 
ried about what I gave you, Jean. 

JEAN: Have you indeed? 

CHARLIE: Yes. Is it all right about 
next Saturday? 

JEAN: What’s a handkerchief got to do 
with next Saturday? 

CHARLIE: Well, nothing — except to 
cry in maybe. 

JEAN (Angrily): Oh, that’s what Dad 
said. 

CHARLIE: Well, they say all the women 
ery. It’s so sad. 

JEAN: What’s sad? 

CHARLIE: That new play you’ve been 
wanting to see. Gee whiz, didn’t you 
look underneath the handkerchief? 

JEAN (Running to table upstage, open- 
ing handkerchief box and taking out 
handkerchief. Then still looking in 
box): Oh my! 

Moruer: What is it, Jean? A surprise? 

JEAN: I’ll say, theater tickets! Oh, 
Charlie, how perfectly wonderful! 
(Holding up two tickets) Look, Mom, 
fourth row center seats for “Romance 
and Roses.’’ 

Cuaruie: And I thought maybe we 
could have dinner first at the Tower 
House. 

JEAN: Dinner? Oh, Charlie, this is the 
most wonderful Christmas present 
I’ve ever had! 

Dave: Well, everybody’s happy. What 
do you say we go into the other room 
and play some records? 

Lucie: Sounds grand. 

Dave: Is it all right, Mom? 
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Morue_r: Yes, dear. 

JEAN (Taking CHARLIE’s hand): Come 
on, Charlie. (Dave, JEAN, CHARLIE 
and LuctLuE go happily off left.) 

MATHILDA: My, my, it does me good 
just to see the young folks. They’re 
so full of high spirits. 

Faturr: Yes, they are, but I’d better 
warn you, Aunt Mathilda. When 
they start that record player going 
you can expect almost anything. We 
don’t always agree with their choice. 

Morue_r: Now, Henry, let them have 
their fun. If it gets too loud we’ll ask 
them to turn it down. We can sit 
here and enjoy our Christmas. 

FaTHER: Thatsuits me. (He settles back.) 

MatTHILDA (Sighing happily): My, I’m 
so glad I came. Everything is so — 
well, just the way I imagined it 
would be. (Looking toward tree) And 
that beautiful tree. I can’t get over 
it. There’s nothing as beautiful as a 
balsam. 

Moruer: A balsam? 

FaTHER: We’re — we’re not sure it is a 
balsam, Aunt Mathilda. 

Maruitpa: But it must be. (Rising and 
going to tree) The needles aren’t 
dropping. 

Moruer: They’re not? 

Maruitpa: No, the tree is just as fresh 
and green as can be. (She touches a 
branch and you hear sound of falling 
needles again.) 

FaTuHeEr: Then what’s all that noise? 

Maruitpa: Why, it’s this artificial 
snow you have on the tree. 

Moruer (Rising and going to tree): 
Why, so it is. My goodness. The 
children made it out of soapflakes. 
They must have mixed it too dry. 

Marturpa (Touching branch): Look, 


every time you touch it, the snow 
falls. 

Moruer: Well, isn’t that pretty? Like 
a miniature snowstorm. And look 
under the tree. Without even plan- 
ning it we have a snow-covered 
Christmas scene. (Music starts off 
left, a familiar Christmas carol.) 

FaTuHeEr: Ethel, listen — the music. 

Moruer: Why, it’s the children. 
They’re not dancing. They’re play- 
ing Christmas carols. 

Maruiupa: Isn’t that sweet? I tell 
you, this house is just full of the 
Christmas spirit. 

Moruer: Yes, I don’t know what’s 
happened, but I’ve never felt so full 
of Christmas spirit in all my life. I 
wish I could keep it all the year. 

Maruitpa: You know, my dear, I 
think some things are too precious to 
hang onto every moment. But just 
the same, it’s at times like this that 
we glimpse the true meaning of 
Christmas, and that gives us strength 
to carry on all year. I’ll remember 
this Christmas as long as I live. 

Moruer (Going to Matuiupa): You 
won’t have to remember it that long, 
Aunt Mathilda. Just till next 
Christmas. You have no idea how 
much you’ve helped us to enjoy this 
one, and we want you every year. 

Maruiupa (Beaming): Do you really 
mean that? 

FatuHer (Rising): Of course she does. 
We’ve had a Merry Christmas this 
year and we’ll have another one next 
year. (Putting an arm around each 
of them) And in between a Happy 
New Year for us all! (Music up. 
Curtain.) 

THE END 





Characters 


Macate ) 
" scrub women 
HEN 


/ 
Mrs. Dauton, the office manager 


A Speciat Santa CLaus 
Mrs. PENNINGTON 

Time: A few days before Christmas. 

Serrine: The office of the Give-Christ- 
mas-Cheer Society. 

At Rise: MaGGieE is busily mopping 
the floor of the office. She hums 
“Jingle Bells’”’ as she moves about. 
She stops for a moment to look at the 
red boxes on the desk, shakes one, 
listens to the bells attached to the boz, 
laughs, looks over her shoulder to see if 
anyone heard them, puts the box down 
and goes back to her mopping. HEN 
enters from downstage right carrying a 
pail that has water up to the top for tt 
slops over as she walks. She laughs as 
she mops the water up, then starts to 
work downstage of the desk. 

Maaaie: Sure and you would be slop- 
pin’ around so early in the morning. 

Hen (Almost singing her words): I 
heard the bells tinkling. (Sighs with 
happiness) Christmas bells! 

Maaare: You would. Did you have 
coffee? 

Hen (Smacking her lips): And plenty 
of that rich charity cream floating 
around the cup. I jes’ felt like I was 
afire — nice and warm inside. 

Maaere: A body needs something 
warm. I wouldn’t be needin’ much 
urgin’ if another cup came my way. 
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HEN (As she wrings out her mop): One 
to a customer. Only the Santys get 
all they want. We’re not ’sposed to 


be charity cases. We work for a 
livin’... I do— (With a sly wink 
and a cute toss of her old head) do 
you? 

Maaere: Humph! What do you think? 
My old man would turn over in his 
grave if he could see his Maggie 
piloting a dirty mop over the floor of 
an office for old transients. 

Hen (With a gay laugh): It’s the truth. 
I pray for the poor fellas every night. 
I sure do, but I kinda get cold all 
over when I see them start out. My 
feet jes’ ache. 

Maaete (As she rests her chin on top of 
the mop handle and speaks with 
cynicism): Faith and why is that? 
It’s not your feet that are after 
trampin’ up and down and it’s not 
you that has to bow and smirk over 
every penny. (Now pantomimes like a 
begging Santa on a corner.) 

Hen (Pointing at her with interest and 
nodding applause): That’s jes’ it. I 
was thinkin’ ’bout that cold wind 
blowin’ down their backs. My old 
back wouldn’t take it. 

Maaaie (Suddenly changes to a listening 
attitude towards door upstage center): 
Footsteps in the hall. I wonder now 
is it Mrs. Dalton heading this way? 
(HEN takes a peek at door, then back 
she rushes to her pail with a wave at 
Maaere who turns to her pail. Both 
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women are now mopping away as 
Mrs. DatTon enters in street clothes. 
She greets the women with a nod as she 
removes hat and coat and hangs them 
up. Then removes gloves, puts them in 
the desk drawer and rubs her hands 
vigorously as she speaks.) 

Mrs. Darron: Good morning, girls. 
Hard at it I see. (Macarr puts mop 
in patl. She winks at HEN unseen by 
Mrs. Da.Ton.) 

HEN (By way of making conversation): 
But not too hard. 

Mrs. Dauton (Now frowns as she sees 
MaaeIe just sloshing her mop up and 
down in the pail): Maggie, will you 
stop limbering up that mop? 

Maaere (Not at all chastened by her 
cross tone. HEN giggles and gets very 
busy): My mother always said a good 
mopper warms up herself as well as 
the mop. 

Mrs. Datton: That will do, Maggie. 
We have to finish up around here. 
We want it clean when the Santys 
come back and even if you girls are 
full of the joy of Christmas and 
want to relax . . . I still have to re- 
mind you that the work must be 
done. 

Hen: So they can get it all muddy 
again? 

Maaate: That’s what I say, too! 

Hen: I don’t know why that has to 
be... we mop and mop and in they 
come with their big feet and then it’s 
all mud again. (Stops mopping and 
suddenly grabs her back) I got a little 
crick in my back this mornin’. 

Mrs. DatTton (Amused and she sees 
through them both): And you, Mag- 
gie? What ails you? 

Magate: Not a word did I say vi com- 


plaint, but I could use some more 
coffee. (Getting a black look from 
Mrs. Dauton she starts mopping 
with energy.) 

Hen: You said it. (HEN now sings in 
rather a sweet old voice as she mops) 
“Jingle bells, jingle bells, 

Jingle all the day. Oh, what fun —” 
(Stops suddenly and speaks across to 
Maaaie) And it sure gives you the 
poke that lifts. (Hven Mrs. DaLtton 
joins in the laugh at this and then 
Macere and HEN move downstage. 
Mrs. DA.LTon inspects the red boxes 
on her desk and rearranges them, lifts 
up some record books from desk 
drawer and opens one before speaking.) 

Mrs. Datton: Maggie will you finish 
this side near the desk first? 

Hen (As Maaeie moves upstage above 
desk at left and HEN takes the right): 
I never saw so much mud for the 
Christmas season. It jes’ gives me 
worriment, all those old shoes bring- 
in’ in so much mud. 

Maaars: It’s thankful they should be 
to have the shoes and feet left in 
them after bein’ on them from morn 
to night. 

Mrs. Datton (Looks up from her 
work): By the way, girls, your hand- 
some mysterious friend only turned 
in fifty cents last night. 

Magare (They both stop mopping): 
The tall one with the young man’s 
walk? 

Hen: And such a sad look. 

Mrs. Dauton: The one with the air of 
mystery, the young one. The one 
the supervisor thinks is up to some 
tricks. 

Maaere: Not him. He’s not got a 
tricky bone in his body. 





Mrs. Darton: He certainly didn’t get 
much out of the Christmas crowds 
yesterday. 

Macare (Her Irish ancestry creeps into 
her speech occasionally): The dirty 
spalpeens! The back a’me hand to 
them! 

Hen: I know where I’d use my hand 
on some of those women in their 
mink coats. They walk past the old 
Santas and drop a thin dime in the 
box. 

Maaere: Wouldn’t you think they’d 
take pity on the lad? 

Mrs. Daron: Everyone doesn’t have 
Christmas in his heart as you and 
Hen do. And will you tell me how 
they would know he was a lad under 
that beard? 

Hen (Laughs): That’s right, Maggie, 
how would they know? 

Maaaie (Grumbling and sloshing her 
mop about): All those snooty society 
dames go prancin’ by with their 
heads in the air — may the banshees 
take over their dreams and leave 
them bedraggled lookin’ in the 
mornin’. 

Mrs. Dauton (Nodding her head): My 
sentiments too, Maggie. (Then sud- 
denly leaning forward and speaking 
as if her words had great import.) 
I noticed that our nice friend had 
warm gloves on last night when he 
checked in. 

Hen and Maaate (Almost simultane- 
ously): He did? 

Mrs. Datton: Either he used some of 
the money or a good Samaritan gave 
them to him. They were too ex- 
pensive to be his own . . . that is, 


none of the other men could own 
such gloves. (Both scrub women are 








thrilled to be included in this talk.) 

But I can’t understand him taking 
that much money for gloves — he 
just doesn’t seem that kind. (She 
sighs.) 

Hen: I can tell from that sigh you con- 
sider him honest. I say some woman 
done him wrong. (Stamps her mop 
and spills some water) Making a mess 
of his life like I’m making a mess of 
this floor. 

Maaate (Now leans on the desk as she 
looks at Mrs. Dauton, her mop 
draping behind her): Fifty cents. 
Glory be an’ is that all the poor boy 
could squeeze out of the tightwads? 
Believing that is hard, but — 

Mrs. Dauton (Cutting in): All pennies 
too. From children most likely. 

Maaere (HEN continues to mop slowly 
finishing the place from door upper 
right to desk and outer door but she 
listens and turns to nod her head keep- 
ing in the conversation that way): 
Surely ya’ don’t think he would be 
having sticky fingers? 

Mrs. Datrton: A thief? 

Maaarg: Call it that. 

Mrs. Datton (Looks across her desk. 
Her eyes seem focused on some dis- 
tant spot): They are transients off 
the highways and byways of life, 
the men we take in here. Who knows 
what they hide under that Santa 
Claus costume? The supervisor 
takes them in if they look like they 
need help — mentally or physically, 
but mostly they come to our door 
begging for work because of empty 
stomachs. 

Maaere (With a sniffle): And the sad 
hearts they be hiding 

Mrs. Daron (Suddenly very business- 
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like): But come, come, we can’t 
worry about their hearts. It’s hard 
enough to watch these boxes and 
keep track of what they turn in at 
night. 

Maaere: I wouldn’t put it past some 
of those old trailers to be slippin’ a 
quarter in their pants now and agin, 
but not him! 

Hen (Waving at the boxes): I thought 
the boxes were locked. 

Mrs. Darton: Sometimes people just 
hand the men the money. 

Magare (Thinking hard): Sure he’s 
bowed down with a trouble a’ some 
kind. 

Hen: Give him another chance. 

Maaaie (Now smiles broadly and 
coaxingly to Mrs. Dauron): Today 
might be the day. 

Hen: Let some of your Christmas 
spirits slip over on him. 

Maat (Suddenly very serious): Maybe 
’twill be he’ll land a gold piece this 
day. (Then she glares from one to the 
other daring them with her eyes to 
contradict her.) Who’s here to say it 
can’t happen? 

Mrs. Datton: Of course I shall give 
him another chance. I think he’s 
honest, but on the other hand, I 
have a boss too, and just because 
this one Santy is handsome and 
polite — 

Maaare (Cuts in with a shriek): Oh, 
then you did look under his beard! 
How else would you know he was 
handsome? 

Mrs. Datton (Laughs): His eyes! 

MAaaite (Turning to HEN with a pleased 
smile of recollection): And wasn’t he 
the gentleman? Sure and didn’t he 
take time out to speak a pleasant 
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word yesterday to a couple of old 
shawls like us? 

Hen (Thrilling at the remembrance as 
she leans on her mop and gazes 
heavenward): Lordy! What a man 
that is under all that red calico. *I 
still say some woman done him 
wrong. (Just at this moment the 
Santa Ciaus under discussion ap- 
pears at door upper right. He is tall 
and thin in spite of the costume and as 
he hesitates in doorway holding his 
Santa cap with beard attached in his 
hand Hen, Maaare and Mrs. Dat- 
TON stare entranced at his sad hand- 
some face.) 

Santa Criaus (As he now comes down 
towards the desk): Could I trouble 
you a moment? (As SANTA moves 
down to desk at left center HEN and 
MAGGIE move their pails downstage 
right as in a dream and then stand, a 
picture of mops, pails, opened mouths 
and stretched necks.) 

Mrs. Datton (Recovering her poise): 
You ... you startled me without 
your beard—you are so much 
younger. 

Santa Craus (Now his turn to be con- 
fused as he realizes he is no longer 
disguised): I shouldn’t have come 
in here without it.* Will you pardon 
me? (He includes Hen and MaaGiE 
in his bow, then hurriedly dons cap 
and beard.) I hope you didn’t see my 
face clearly. (HEN pokes Maaate at 
this.) 

Mrs. Dauron (Forcing herself to be so 
business-like) : I’ll forget your face at 
once. We’re not interested in the 
faces of the men that come here to 
beg, it is the money that they turn 
in. Now what is your difficulty? 








Santa Ciaus: You make it difficult 
but I do want you to know that I will 
do better today. I am going to try 
other corners. (Now holds up his 
gloves) These gloves — I saw you 
looking at them last night when I 
checked in. They were . . . were 
given to me as a present before I 
came begging at your door. 

Mrs. Datton (T'ries to cover his em- 
barrassment by speaking brusquely): 
We all hope you have luck today. 
(HEN and MaGaIe nod vigorously and 
beam from ear to ear.) 

Santa Ciaus: Thank you. I seem to 
attract only the children. I— I am 
afraid it is my fault. I try to avoid 
the adults because — well — (He 
looks helplessly about and MaGGrIr 
and HEN lean forward.) 

Hen (Mrs. DattTon raises both hands 
in a wave to shush her): You’re afraid 
of runnin’ into somebody that 
knowed ya before. 

Santa Ciaus (Gives HEN a little nod of 
his head and speaks sadly): Yes, and 
I need to be here. These other 
Santas are helping me. 

Mrs. Darron: The supervisor is think- 
ing of dismissing you. 

Santa Ciaus: Because of that paltry 
fifty cents I turned in? Would he 
really make me leave? Put me out? 

Mrs. Datton (Quickly): Oh no, we 
never put anyone out in the cold at 
Christmas time. (Then she stops to 
gesture sharply to Maaair and Hen.) 
Girls! Get to your mopping! It is 
almost time for the Santas to file out. 

(Hen and Maaere become very 

active but stay in the background and 

we know they are not missing a single 
word.) You may stay here, sleep 





here until you find other work, but 
unless you make a better report to- 
night you can’t play Santa any more. 
The superintendent thinks maybe 
you haven’t enough Christmas spirit 
to play Santa. 

Santa Criaus (Despair in his voice): 
But that is why I came here. I wish 
I might explain more fully, but you 
are entitled to know this much... . 
I am trying to humble myself — to 
learn what it really feels like to be 
poor. 

Mrs. Datton (Cuts in sharply and she 
is puzzled): Forcing yourself to be a 
beggar? You mean you really want 
to learn how to beg? You're trying 
to help yourself that way? 

Hen (Jmpulsively leaning forward): 
Mrs. Dalton, that poor man’s lost 
in this wicked city. He’s trying to 
find Christmas. 

Santa Criaus (Relief in his voice as he 
turns to Hen): How could you know? 
That’s it — (Turns quickly back to 
Mrs. Dauton) Don’t report me yet, 
give me another day here. I’ll ap- 
proach everyone that passes and 
bring back a full box. Now I must 
join the others. (HEN has remained 
immobile, her mouth open as SANTA 
moves quickly off up right.) 

Maaere (Mrs. DauTton too is speech- 
less and is looking towards up right): 
It’s the old Saint himself. He’s 
masquerading. Come to earth to 
sort out the divils from the angels. 

Hen (Now speaks with awe in her 
voice) : 

Could be he’s a shepherd seekin’ His 
stable — 

While the shepherds watched their 

flocks by night — 
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All seated on the groun’ 

The angel of the Lord come down, 
and 

Glory shown ’round. 
(Tense with excitement) That’s what 
it is. I jest bet he’s one of them 
shepherds. My mother always said 
if you looked hard enough you could 
see the shepherds on the city 
streets at Christmas time. 

Maaaie (Giving her a slap): And bless- 
ings on you for being an old softie. 

Mrs. Datton (Blows her nose — she’s 
the softie — then covers up by speak- 
ing crossly): Get to work! What do 
you think you get paid for? Stand- 
ing around reciting poetry? 

HEN (Turns back to her work but man- 
ages to get in): I was only cogitating 
on the glory of the Lord. 

Mrs. Daron: We’ve done enough 
cogitating — shall we work for a 
change? 

Hen (Pushing the mop and almost 
grumbling): We all do funny things 
when our hearts are broken. 

Mrs. DauTon (Her voice is kind again) : 
Why, Hen, do you think he has a 
broken heart? 

Hen (Giving the mop a bang on the 
floor): I do! Didn’t you hear what 
he said? I’m trying hard to be 
humble — that’s what he said, and 
no man is going to do that unless 
he’s crushed. 

Mrs. Daron (Skeptically): And that 
means he has a broken heart? 

HeN (MaaGiEe is opened-mouthed at 
Hen’s wisdom): Some woman has 
told him he’s too proud to take her 
money — maybe the one that give 
him them gloves. 

Mrs. Darron: What a silly idea — 





(Then pulls up short to think) or is 
it such a silly idea? You may have 
hit on something. A poor young man 
in love with a rich girl — maybe he 
even is married to her and she keeps 
waving her money in front of his 
face — 

HEN (Has leaned forward on her mop, 
intent on every word): A straight guy 
wouldn’t take that. He’d have 
pride. I know I’m right. 

Mrs. Daron: Then you would be 
clairvoyant. 

Hen: Sounds good. Maybe I am. 
Clairvoyant’s a nicer name than 
Henrietta . . . nobody ever remem- 
bers to put in the “rietta’”’ part. Just 
plain old Hen. (Macare and Mrs. 
Dauton laugh.) You'll find out old 
clairvoyant’s right. I heard his vocal 
cords moanin’. 

Mrs. Daurton: Well, between you two 
he’s bound to turn out to be some- 
thing. Hen, you said a moment ago 
he was a Christmas shepherd, and 
Maggie said he was old Saint Nicho- 
las himself. Now, that’s enough 
fooling. Get to work and not an- 
other word about this. It’s none 
of our business anyway. (Now there 
is a busy half-minute and both Mac- 
GieE and HEN are bending down 
wringing out their mops when the 
front door from the street upstage cen- 
ter bursts open. Mrs. PENNINGTON 
enters. She is young, pretty, and 
wears a fur coat with a huge bunch of 
violets pinned on the shoulder. Maa- 
GIE and HEN raise up slowly as if 
seeing an apparition, their mops 
sliding toward the floor as they stare.) 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Crosses down. to 
desk): I am Mrs. Pennington. 








Mrs. Dautron (Extremely cool. The 
name means nothing to her): Yes? 
Mrs.-. Pennineton (Slightly taken 
aback — hesitates a moment): 1... 

I want to do something for you. 

Mrs. Dattron (Thinking she has a 
philanthropist on her hands): That is 
very kind of you. We need all the 
money we can get to pay for the 
Christmas dinners. We have empty 
stomachs to fill. 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Her chin raised): 
Oh! you misunderstand — 

Mrs. Dauton (Giving her a close look 
as she cuts in): You said you wanted 
to help us. 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Nervously): I do. 
I mean I want to work. I want to 
work for you. 

Mrs. Darton (Freezing up): I’m 
sorry. We do not employ people like 
you. (Gives her a very thorough look 
from head to toes.) Old down-and- 
outers get our jobs. Men, the for- 
gotten men. The ones that have no 
hope, no friends, no one to love 
them — nothing left for them but to 
beg. 

Mrs. Pennineton (Looks away and 
repeats the last words to herself as if 
disturbed by them): Nothing left for 
them but to beg — oh, no! 

Mrs. Dauton (Thinks the “oh, no’’ is 
contradicting her speech): Oh, yes, 
that’s the kind that come here and 
ask for these begging jobs. 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Shakes her head): 
That would be dreadful. (Then looks 
directly at Mrs. Dautron) Will you 
listen to me patiently . . . will you 
try to understand? I need something 
you can give me. 

Mrs. Da.ton (Who is trying but is fast 





losing her patience and beginning to 
doubt the woman’s sanity): What did 
you say your name was? 

Mrs. PennineTon: I am Mrs. Pen- 
nington. 

Mrs. Darton: Well, Mrs. Pennington, 
I am a working woman. ‘You are 
not. Please will you go out the way 
you came in and not waste our time 

. unless you wish to fill one of 
these? (Shakes one of the boxes under 
her nose and the bells tinkle) We have 
a poor man that hasn’t been able to 
fill his box. He has a hard time beg- 
ging. He seems new at it. Give him 
a start. (The old girls now pick up 
their mops. Again Mrs. Da.Ton 
pushes a box at her but Mrs. Pen- 
NINGTON backs away.) 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Tears in her voice): 
You still misunderstand. I’ll make 
it worth your while .. . I’ll pay you 
for letting me work. (She looks in- 
tently at Macere and HEN and is 
suddenly inspired.) Work like that! 
I want to work with my hands — 
menial work — (Maaaie and Hen 
look at their hands then back at her.) 

Mrs. Darton (Firmly): We employ 
only people who need help. 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (A catch in her 
voice): I need it... please... it is 
the only kind of medicine that will 
help me. 

Mrs. Darton (Now really thinks Mrs. 
PENNINGTON is unbalanced but tries 
the box again): A donation perhaps? 

Mrs. Pennineton (A pleading note 
creeps into her voice): This is the 
Christmas season. Put it down to 
the star in the East, candles burning 

in the window — people do odd 

things at this time of the year. Put 
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it down to anything you like, only 
let me work here. 

Mrs. Datton (Frowning now): But 
why here? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: You said this is 
where men come for help — broken, 
sick, forsaken — (Her voice breaks.) 

Mrs. Datton: What’s that got to do 
with you? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: I am _ seeking 
something . . . this is where I must 
try. Believe me, I am sane, but 
heart-broken. (Mrs. Da.ton shakes 
her head, completely baffled, while 
HEN gives Maaare a sharp dig with 
her elbow.) Please let me work here. 
(Mrs. PENNINGTON now moves quickly 
across to beside Macair and Hen.) 
These women — (Points to mops) 
There, that is what I want to do. 
Get my hands dirty, make my back 
ache — let me take their place? 
(Mrs. PENNINGTON now looks di- 
rectly at MaGare as she reaches into 
her purse.) I will make it right for 
you. (MAGGIE moves a step to her and 
bites her lip as she casts a look at Mrs. 
Datton. Mrs. PENNINGTON now 
looks from one scrub woman to the 
other.) Surely one of you would help 
me out. Will one hundred dollars 
cover the charges? Don’t ask me 
why I want to do this seemingly 
crazy thing . . . just help me to do it. 
(HEN gasps and her eyes pop as she 
stares at the handful of bills and 
Maaaie quickly looks from Mrs. 
Dauton who shakes her head “no,” 
then back to Mrs. PENNINGTON.) 
I’ll need your apron. 

Mrs. Datton (As Maaarr’s hand 
yanks at her apron string and it 
hangs ready): Maggie! No! 


Magere: But, Mrs. Dalton — 

Mrs. Darton: I said no! 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Now takes a bill 
from the handful she holds and presses 
it into Maaain’s hand): You must 
take this. (Mrs. DALTON stares and 
seems unable to speak.) 

Maaere: O.K., here’s your apron. 
(Maaere takes the bill, hands Mrs. 
PENNINGTON the apron and with a 
wave at Hen and Mrs. DALTON 1s out 
the door downstage right in a flash.) 

Mrs. Dauton (Suddenly jumps and 
runs around her desk crying out): 
Maggie, Maggie, come back here — 
you can’t do that. (Mrs. PENNING- 
TON puts out a hand to stop Mrs. 
Da.Ton and a door slams off.) 

Hen (With a delighted chuckle): Too 
late, Mrs. Dalton, too late! 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Shows Mrs. DAL- 
TON the bills in her hand): I gave her 
only a twenty-dollar bill. Please add 
the rest to your fund? (Now Mrs. 
PENNINGTON forces the handful of 
bills into Mrs. Dauton’s hands, and 
she moves dazedly back to her desk. 
Mrs. PENNINGTON removes her fur 
coat and tosses it over a chair down 
right. Then she ties Maaatr’s old 
apron around her waist while Hen 
stares open-mouthed.) 

Hen (Sees Mrs. PENNINGTON bend 
down with her white kid gloves still on 
to pick up mop): If you expect to 
get them hands dirty — (Points at 
gloves) 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Embarrassed): Oh! 
My gloves. (She moves over to desk 
which has an open space on it near 
the red boxes and places her gloves 
there. Mrs. DauTon just sits and 
stares unable to cope with the situ- 
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ation. Then as Mrs. PENNINGTON 
turns to mop and pail Mrs. DauTon 
realizes she still holds the rest of the 
money and hastily shoves it into the 
desk drawer.) 

Hen (Smiles at Mrs. PENNINGTON): 
Bare hands will get you closer to the 
manger. 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Siares for a mo- 
ment, puzzled): The manger? 

Hen: The Christ child’s manager — 
don’t you remember about little 
Jesus in the manger? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Astounded as she 
looks into HEN’s earnest face): How 
can you know that I have been away 
from that manger? 

Hen: You’re wantin’ to be humble — 
to get yourself dirty. (Mrs. PEn- 
NINGTON bows her head and HEN 
moves up to door at upstage right and 
looks out. Then Mrs. PENNINGTON 
moves downstage. Her back is to desk 
and she struggles with mop and pail. 
As she wrings the mop out, the dirty 
water covers her hands. She shivers, 
but keeps bravely struggling.) 

Mrs. Darton (70 Hen): Hen, are 
they starting? 

Hen (Over her shoulder): There they 
go, the poor old guys — out to beg. 
Out into the cold, cold world. No- 
body to love them any more. (The 
tinkling of bells can be heard offstage. 
HEN turns and comes back to pick up 
her mop and works some distance away 
but watches Mrs. PENNINGTON out of 
the corner of her eye as Mrs. PEN- 
NINGTON faces downstage trying to 
mop.) Hope folks is good to the old 
Santys today. Hope they don’t 


freeze their toes. (Now the tall young 
SANTA comes rushing in from upstage 








right and as he talks Mrs. PENNING- 
TON stops mopping as if hearing a 
familiar voice and turns to look di- 
rectly up and over at his back.) 

Santa Ciavs: I’m sorry to bother you, 
but we’re one box short. I gave out 
the last one and I need one for my- 
self. This is to be a big day for me 
and: I can’t get along without a box. 

Mrs. Darton (Beaming): I'll knock 
on this one and give it good luck. 
(As she reaches for the box she knocks 
the white gloves off the desk to the 
floor. Santa bends at once to pick 
them up. Mrs. PENNINGTON drops 
her mop, rushes to his side and reaches 
for the gloves as he lifts his head.) 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: Thank you — 
they’re my gloves. (They now stand 
both holding onto the gloves, staring 
into each other’s eyes. There must be 
a pause giving him time for realiza- 
tion.) 

Santa Criaus (Choking with emotion): 
Helen! It is you? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: Yes, Jim, and I 
was sure it was your voice. 

Santa Criaus (Removes his beard and 
cap quickly and now clutches them in 
one hand together with the gloves): 
But Helen, what are you doing here? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Looks up at him 
adoringly): I’ve found you. (They 
are completely oblivious of Mrs. 
DattTon who sits tensely still clutch- 
ing the red box she had meant to hand 
Santa, and HEN who leans on her 
mop gaping.) 

Santa Cravus: But that apron? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (Now holds tightly 
to his arm): Jim, when we quarreled 
again, and oh, how much quarreling 
we've been doing . . . you left. J was 
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the one that needed to go. It was 
my pride, my money, my love of 
clothes and jewels and society .. . 
you knew we were losing all the fine 
things of life, but I wouldn’t listen. 
I was trying to change you . . . then 
you left — 

Santa Ciaus (With deep feeling): 
Helen, I had to get away. I felt that 
I must learn how to be humble 
again. 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: I searched the 
hotels, then suddenly I thought — 
why Jim is somewhere trying to find 
peace and where else would that be 
but among the poor. . . and I de- 
cided to humble myself, to make my- 
self worthy of you when I found 
you...andI came here. Oh Jim, is 
it too late for us to learn to be 
humble together? (He embraces her.) 

Hen (As tf unable to control her voice 
she speaks out suddenly with deep re- 
ligious feeling) : 

“And the angel of the Lord came 
down 
And glory shone ’round them.” 

Santa Craus (They both look up 
startled at her voice and realize where 
they are): Oh, Helen, these good 
people — these are good people! 
(Santa looks from Hen to Mrs. 
Daron.) You will pardon us... 
this is my wife. (Mrs. Daron is 
weeping.) Helen has found me... 
we have both learned much . . . thank 
you for all your kindness, your un- 
derstanding. (They turn to move off 
at upstage center when Santa stops 
suddenly and looks down at his hand 
in which he still clutches his beard and 
hat and the gloves.) Here I am mov- 
ing off with your property. (He hands 


Mrs. Datron the hat and beard. She 
takes them and wipes her eyes but can 
say nothing. Then as he turns to hand 
his wife her gloves, Mrs. PENNINGTON 
suddenly remembers her coat.) 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: Oh, Jim, my coat 
... I had forgotten. There, on the 
arm of that chair. (SANTA now gets 
the coat and hands it to Mrs. PEn- 
NINGTON, assisting her into it.) 

Santa Ciaus (As Mrs. PENNINGTON 
adjusts her coat he again turns to Mrs. 
Dauton): May I keep this costume? 
(Mrs Daron nods yes. She is too 
choked up with tears to speak and she 
hands him back the hat and beard.) 

Mrs. PENNINGTON: You’re going down 
the street in that? 

Santa Ciaus (As if testing her): 
Would you be ashamed of me? 

Mrs. PENNINGTON (With deep feeling): 
No, Jim, no, it brought us together. 
(Now turns impulsively to Mrs. 
Dauton.) May I keep this old 
apron? (Mrs. DauTon again nods 
yes then turns to stare in utter amaze- 
ment when Mrs. PENNINGTON sud- 
denly crosses down to HEN, unfasten- 
ing her violets as she does so, and then 
holds them out to Hen.) And to you 
who brought me closer to the man- 
ger, please have these? (HEN slowly 
reaches out, the mop slides unheeded 
from her hand to the floor and she takes 
the violets, then stands holding them 
cupped in both hands staring down at 
their loveliness as though she had 
never seen violets before. Mrs. 
PENNINGTON moves quickly back to 
Santa, takes his arm and without 
another word or look at the occupants 
of the room they move off at upstage 
center and out of their les. Mrs. 


Da.Ton turns to follow them with her lot of dinners for our poor people. 
eyes, but HEN never moves, just stands HrEn (Looks up startled but only for an 
staring down at the violets. Then instant. Her eyes go back to the 
Mrs. Darton sighs, opens her desk violets. She holds them to her nose, 
drawer and pulls out the handful of takes a deep breath, then holds them 
bills.) against her shoulder.): Gollee! I al- 
Mrs. Daton (Waving them at HEN): ways wanted violets for Christmas. 
Eighty dollars — good old senti- (Quick curtain) 
mental greenbacks! This will buy a THE END 
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Part Two 
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Junction Santa Claus 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Jep PARKER 
Fatuer, Mr. Brown 
Moruer, Mrs. Brown 
Jor Brown 
Brtty BRowN 
LuciILLE BROWN 
Mrs. BALTIs 
Maria BA.tTIs 
Miss FILLMORE 
Cy THOMPSON 

Time: Early Christmas morning, about 
eight o’clock. 

SETTING: A waiting room in a junction 
depot. 

At Rise: Farner, Mr. Brown, is 
sprawled on the bench under the win- 
dow upstage right. He is asleep in an 
uncomfortable position with his over- 
coat rolled up for a pillow. MorTHER, 
Mrs. Brown, and Luct.ux, aged eight, 
sit on the bench near the stove. They 
have their coats around their shoulders 
and Moruer is holding her hands 
toward the stove warming them. Lvu- 
CILLE ts holding a pad of paper and is 
drawing with crayons which are on 
the bench next to her. Downstage on 
the bench against the left wall are Mrs. 
Bautis and her litile girl, Marta, who 
is about eight years old. Mrs. Batis 
has her large old-fashioned coat pulled 
about her and Marta is sleeping with 
her head on her mother’s lap. Upstage 
left Miss Frtumore, a nice-looking 


young woman wearing coat and hat, 
stands looking out the window. Seen 
through the opened window of the 
ticket office is JED PARKER seated at 
his desk. He is a little gray-haired man 
and wears a green visor, shading his 
eyes. The phone rings and JED is seen 
picking up an old-fashioned phone. 

Jep: Skokie Junction, Jed Parker talk- 
ing. Merry Christmas! Oh, hello, 
Charlie, how’s things up your way? 
Still snowing? Yep, here too. Worst 
blizzard in years. Have you seen 
anything of number 49? She’s six 
hours late now. Uh-huh. Uh-huh. 
Well, I’ve got a lot of folks waiting 
here. Reckon they’re getting wor- 
ried about missing their Christmas 
dinners. Well, let me know if you 
hear anything. (He hangs up.) 

Lucite: Mama, isn’t the train ever 
coming? 

Moruer: Yes, dear. It’s delayed by 
the snow. 

Luct.e: But we'll never get to Grand- 
ma’s and Grandpa’s on time. 

Moruer: Why don’t you color another 
picture, Lucille? 

Lucie: I don’t want to. I’m tired of 
coloring. It’s Christmas morning. 
We ought to be opening our pres- 
ents. What’ll we do? 

Moruer: Lucille dear, I don’t know. 
Ask your father. 

Lucie: All right. (LuctLuz rises and 








runs to bench upstage right and shakes 
her father.) Daddy, what'll we do? 
We’re going to be late to Grandma’s. 
(FaTHER rubs his eyes and yawns, 
then tries to make the best of things.) 

FaTHER: Hmmm, Merry Christmas. 
(He sits up and puts his hand to his 
back.) Ouch, my back. I feel like 
Rip Van Winkle. 

LuciLLE (Almost crying): Who wants 
Rip Van Winkle? I want Santa 
Claus, and there’s not going to be 
any Santa Claus or any Merry 
Christmas, and we’re not going to 
get to Grandma’s. The train hasn’t 
come yet. 

FatHer: Now, now, take it easy, 
Lucille. I’ll see what I can find out. 
(He stands up and looks around.) 
Where are the boys? 

Moruer: They got restless, Henry, 
and wanted to play in the snow. I 
let them go out. 

Faruer: Well, it’s a good thing some- 
one can enjoy this snow. (He goes to 
ticket window.) Good morning, Mis- 
ter. Any news of our train yet? 

Jep: Never mind the Mister, Mister. 
Just call me Jed. 

Fatuer: All right, Jed, but how about 
our train? Have you heard any- 
thing? 

Jep: No, sir. I just talked to Mountain 
Falls — that’s the next stop north. 
It hasn’t arrived there yet. 

Fatuer (Looking at watch, distressed) : 
But it’s eight o’clock — and eight 
o’clock Christmas morning, I might 
add. What are we going to do? 

JED: Don’t know, Mister. Too bad 


you didn’t have your Christmas 
celebration yesterday the way I did. 
I always have it the day before. 
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FaTHER: Well, that’s very interesting 
but... 

Jep: Yep, I always have to work on 
Christmas. Me and Santa Claus, 
ha, ha. Course my work’s not as in- 
teresting as his but somebody’s got 
to keep the trains running. 

FaTHER: But the trains don’t seem to 
be running. Is there anywhere 
nearby we could get something to 
eat? 

Jep: No, sir. I’m afraid not. This is 
just Skokie Junction — a cross- 
tracks where folks change trains. 
Nearest folks I know of are the 
Thompsons and their farm is a good 
three miles away. In fact, the 
Thompsons are expecting relatives 
on number 49. I’m supposed to ring 
‘em up when I hear anything, so’s 
they can hitch up their sleigh. 

FaTHER (Turning away): Well, noth- 
ing to do but wait I guess. 

JED: Yep, just be patient. She’ll prob- 
ably be along. 

FaTHER (Crossing to Moruer): No 
news so far. 

Moruer: Oh dear, Grandma and 
Grandpa will be so worried. 

FaTHEerR: Oh, they’ll know it’s on ac- 
count of the storm. 

LucitLE (Flopping down beside 
MorHer): I’m hungry. (The door 
opens and Jor and Bitty Brown, 
aged twelve and ten, enter. Some snow 
blows in with them and there is snow 
on their coats.) 

Jor: Gee, Dad, we looked and looked 
and the train still isn’t coming. 

Brtty: And you couldn’t see it if it 
were. Boy, is that a blizzard out- 
side — and it’s getting worse. You 
can’t even see the train tracks. 























Moruer: Well, then you’d better not 
go out again. You might get run 
over. 

Joe: How can we get run over when 
there’s no train? 

Bruuy: And how are we going to get to 
Grandma’s? It’s Christmas, Mom. 
And we haven’t even got any pres- 
ents to open. 

Joe: Gee, Mom, why did you have to 
send all our presents on ahead to 
Grandma’s? 

Moruer: So we wouldn’t have so 
much to carry, Joe. We all thought 
it was a good idea at the time. 

LuciLueE (Almost crying): I wish I just 
had one present to open. And I’m 
hungry. 

Bitty: So am I. I could eat my 
Christmas dinner right now. Turkey 
and plum pudding — 

Jor: Stop making my mouth water. 

FaTHER: Now, boys, it’s too early for 
Christmas dinner. And we’ll prob- 
ably get to Grandma’s in time for it 
anyhow. 

Moruer: Yes. Surely the train will 
come soon. (Miss FILLMORE comes 
downstage.) 

Miss Fitumore: My, this is a serious 
situation, isn’t it? Excuse me, but 
I’m Miss Fillmore. We've been 
waiting so long together that I 
thought I’d introduce myself. 

Moruer: Why, of course. We’re the 
Browns. (FATHER and the children 
nod at Miss Fittmore. Jor and 
Buxy start playing catch with a red 
ball which Bury takes from his 
pocket.) We’re on the way to my 
parents if that train ever gets here. 

Miss Fitumore: I know — I’ve been 
listening to you talk as I looked out 
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the window. We all seem to be in 
the same boat. I’m a school teacher 
and I hoped to be home in time for 
Christmas. Mother and Father will 
be so disappointed. 

FaTHer: Say, that’s too bad. Well, 
maybe you'll make it. I’m still 
counting on that train. 

Miss Fitumore: Good. At least I feel 
better now that I’m talking to 
someone. 

Moruer: Of course you do. (BmLLy 
misses ball as Jor throws it. It lands 
on the bench downstage left and 
Maria wakes with a start.) 

Maria (Sitting up): Ohh... 

FaTHER: Boys, you must be careful 
with the ball. 

Mrs. Batis (With foreign accent): Oh, 
it did not hurt anything. Give it 
back, Maria. 

Maria (Rising and looking at ball): 
Oh, Mama, is it not pretty? Such a 
pretty ball. (She shyly hands ball to 
Bruxy.) Here. 

Bruty: Thanks. 

Moruer (7'o Marta): And your name 
is Maria? This is Lucille and Billy 
and Joe. Maybe you’d like to play 
with them if your mother doesn’t 
mind. (She rises and crosses to Mrs. 
Batis. Marta sits down by LucttLE 
and they smile at one another. The 
boys move upstage and play catch 
again.) I’m Mrs. Brown — and this 
is my family and Miss Fillmore. 

Mrs. Batis: Oh, Mrs. Brown — I am 
Mrs. Baltis, and it is so nice to talk 
to someone. 

Morner: Of course it is. I should have 
spoken to you sooner. Come over 
here — it’s warmer. (She leads Mrs. 
Batis to bench near stove and they 





sit down. Mauss FiLumMore also sits 
down.) 

Mrs. Battis: I have been so worried. 
The train, she is not coming? 

MorueEr: We still hope so. 

Mrs. Batis: I hope so too. But we 
have been waiting so long. In the old 
country we are used to waiting for 
trains but here in America, we al- 
ways hear they come on time. 

FaTHER: Well, they usually do. It’s 
just this storm. It has things pretty 
well tied up. 

Miss Fitumore (70 Mrs. Batis): Oh, 
so you're new to America? 

Mrs. Battis: Yes, so new. This is our 
first Christmas in America. We go 
to my cousin’s — who have been 
here long time now — and they tell 
us how wonderful the American 
Christmas will be. 

Moruer: And here you are stuck in 
this junction miles from nowhere — 
what a shame! 

FatuHer: I guess the only thing any of 
us can do is wait. Now, try not to 
worry, Mrs. Baltis. You'll arrive at 
your cousin’s eventually. 

Mrs. Battis: But Maria, she has been 
so waiting to see the American 
Christmas and if we miss it — (The 
phone rings.) 

Fatuer: Maybe that’s news of the 
train now. (They all stop and listen 
as Jep picks up phone.) 

JED (Into phone): Skokie Junction, 
Jed Parker talking. Oh, hello, Mr. 
Thompson. No, I said I’d call you 
if I heard anything. Not a sign of 


any trains going or coming. Looks 
like maybe you and your missus will 
have to eat that turkey all by your- 
self. Yep, sure is blowing up fierce. 
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Well, meet the train if you want to, 
but I don’t know when to tell you to 
come. ... Sure, I’ll call. I said I 
would, didn’t I? First news I get. 
Goodbye. (He hangs up, rises, dis- 
appears right for a minute and then 
enters through door downstage right.) 
Still no news of your train, folks, but 
that’s no reason we can’t keep 
warm. (He opens door of stove and 
throws on a@ little coal from coal 
scuttle.) 

FaTHER (Sitting down near stove): 
Thank you. A little more heat will 
help, but I was hoping that phone 
call would be about our train. 

Jep: Yep, I hoped so too, but that was 
Cy Thompson. Cy and his Missus 
are just as anxious as you are, wait- 
ing for that train to come with their 
relatives. There they be with a 
turkey cooking in the oven and just 
the two of ’em to eat it. 

Jor: Turkey. Oh, boy! 

Lucite: I want my Christmas dinner. 

Bruxy: We didn’t even have breakfast 
yet. 

Jep: Say, now, that’s a shame for these 
young-uns to be hungry. I have 
some sandwiches back in the office 
my wife packed up for me. Course 
they won’t go so far but maybe we 
can kind of divide them up. 

Moruer: Oh, no, Mr. Parker, that’s 
very kind of you but you'll need 
your lunch. 

Miss Fitumore: Well, I have a box of 
candy in my suitcase I’d be glad to 
donate, but that’s hardly appropriate 
for breakfast. 

Moruer: No, I’m afraid not on empty 
stomachs. Besides, if the train comes 
soon — (The phone rings again.) Oh, 
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maybe that’s some news now! 

Jep: Yep. Could be. (He goes quickly 
right and reaches into the ticket win- 
dow, sets phone on shelf and picks up 


recewer.) Skokie Junction! Jed 
Parker talking. Yeah — yeah. You 
finally located number 49. (The 
others’ faces light up for a moment.) 
She is, huh? Oh, I see...Isee.... 
That’s the way you figure it, huh? 
Well, nothing else for it, I guess... . 
O.K. Goodbye. (He hangs up, pushes 
phone back on desk and turns to 
others.) 

Joe: Mr. Jed, was that about the 
train? 

Jep: Yep, son, ’fraid it was. 

FATHER (Rising): Is it coming soon? 

JepD: She’s coming all right but not 
soon. They tell me the plows are 
doing the best they can but that 
train won’t get in here until around 
six o’clock tonight. 

Moruenr: Six o’clock tonight! 

Miss Fritmore (Rising): But we’ll be 
stranded here all day. What on 
earth will we do? 

JED: Don’t know, Ma’am. It can’t be 
helped. 

Miss Fittmore: But my parents will 
be so worried. Is there some way I 
could get word through to Rock- 
ville? 

Jep: You could, Ma’am. I could send a 
telegram but they’ll ask at their sta- 
tion and get the same word we got 
here. 

Miss Fruumore: Yes, I suppose you’re 
right. 

Marta: Mama, the train she is not 
coming. Where is our American 
Christmas? 

Mrs. Batis (Bewildered): I don’t 


know... 

LuciILuE (Starting to cry): There isn’t 
going to be any Christmas. 

JoE: We haven’t any presents. 

Brtxiy: And no tree — 

Lucite (Crying harder): And no 
Christmas dinner. 

Moruer: Now, children, don’t cry. 
Things are bad enough. 

FatTHerR: They certainly are. Merry 
Christmas! To think we have to 
spend all of Christmas Day in this 
junction — miles from nowhere. 

Jep: Well, it may be miles from no- 
where, but it’s still in the good old 
US.A., Mister, and I reckon it’s 
Christmas Day here the same as 
everywhere else. 

MorueEr: I suppose you’re right, Mr. 
Parker. Christmas shouldn’t be just 
things — presents and a tree — it 
ought to be more than that. 

Mrs. Batts: I know what you mean. 
Christmas should be here — (Touch- 
ing her heart) in the heart. But for 
the little ones — it is so hard for 
them to understand. 

Fatuer: Yes, you can’t make Christ- 
mas out of nothing. 

Jep: That’s right, Mister, but it seems 
to me there ought to be some way to 
figure. 

FatHer: What do you mean, figure? 
We’re stuck here at Skokie Junc- 
tion — 

Jep: Sure — and we’ve got a white 
Christmas. Most folks like that. 
Jor: A white Christmas. But that’s 

all we have got, Mr. Parker. 

JED: Well, now I wouldn’t be too sure. 
On account of this being a junction, 
lots of surprising things show up in 
that baggage room. Most every- 
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thing comes and goes through Sko- 
kie Junction. For instance right 
now, there’s a fancy evergreen tree 
in a tub. It’s being shipped to some 
folks but I reckon they wouldn’t 
care if we borrowed it for a spell. 

Briiy: Say, Mr. Parker, you mean we 
could use it for a Christmas tree? 

Jep: Why not? Why don’t you boys 
go drag it in here? 

Bitty (Excitedly): O.K. Come on, 
Joe. (Jor and Bruxy go off right.) 

Maria: Mama, we are to have the 
Christmas tree! 

LuciILLEe: But a Christmas tree has to 
have trimmings. 

JED: ’Course it does — maybe we can 
fix that too. (He goes to ticket win- 
dow.) See if I can reach my waste- 
basket. (He reaches way down and 
comes up with a handful of yellow 
paper tape from the telegraph machine 
and holds it up.) Here you are. 


Lucite: That to trim a Christmas 
tree? 

Miss Fiuumore: Why, of course. It’ll 
look wonderful — (She takes tape 
from Jep.) and I’ve something else — 
some silver ribbon in my suitcase — 
just a minute. (She quickly goes up- 
stage, opens suitcase and takes out 
some silver ribbon as the boys re- 
enter dragging a small evergreen tree 
growing in a tub.) 

Joe (As they enter): Boy, this is a 
beauty. 

Bitty: Where’ll we put it? 

FaTHEeR: Why don’t you just set it 
over there, boys? That’s the spot 
for it. (The boys place tree near stage 
center. Miss FILLMoreE goes to tree 
with tape and ribbon.) 
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LucitteE: May I help trim it, Miss 
Fillmore? 

Miss Fruumore: Yes. We'll just start 
at the top and loop it around. 

LuciLue: Oh, this is fun. Come on, 
Maria. (Maria and LuctLuE help 
Miss FrnumMore loop tape and ribbon 
around tree. JED goes to office and 
comes back with some brightly colored 
samples of wallpaper and some tags.) 

Fatuer (Looking at tree): By George, 
it’s going to be a fine Christmas 
tree. 

Jep: I have something else here — 
kind of bright and Christmasy look- 
ing — some wallpaper samples. A 


salesman left ’em here once between 
trains. Never did throw ’em away. 
Thought maybe they’d come in 
handy to wrap presents and here’s 
some tags too I use for shipping. 
(He puts pieces of wallpaper and tags 


on end of bench near stove.) 

Jor: But we haven’t any presents to 
wrap. 

Bruty: Oh, if only we did have some 
presents to put under the tree. 

JED: Well, now, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if you had something that your 
brother or sister would like 
maybe something you’ve had a long 
time. Maybe it’s in your pocket or 
in your suitcase. Lots of times folks 
have things that other people would 
like to have. 

Jor: Why, that’s a good idea. Say, I 
think I’ve got something Billy would 
like. 

Lucite: There’s something of mine in 
the suitcase that Daddy would like, 
Mama. I know he would. 

Bitxy: I know something we can give 
Maria. 
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Maria: Mama, may I give my favor- 
ite — 

Mrs. Battis: Shh-h, let it be a secret. 

Maria: Well, may I give it to Lucille? 

Mrs. Battis: But of course you may. 

Moruer: Why, I think this is a won- 


derful idea. Giving something of 
our own that we like to someone else. 
(MorHER reaches into suitcase, takes 
something out and starts to wrap it in 
prece of wallpaper.) 

JED: Well, you children better get busy 
wrapping and here are some rubber 
bands that you can use instead of 
string. (He puts rubber bands on 
bench with paper. The children dig 
into pockets, and open suitcases. As 
they find objects they take pieces of 
wallpaper, tags and rubber bands and 
separate into corners or onto benches, 
rolling objects up in paper and snap- 
ping rubber bands around them.) 

FatHER (Walking up and down): I 
wouldn’t have believed it but it 
looks as though we’re going to have 
a Christmas after all. 

Morue_r: Just look at that tree. 

FaTHER: Miss Fillmore, you’re a 
genius. 

Miss Fiuumore: Thank you, sir, and 
as long as we’re having a party, I 
think we’d better have my box of 
candy. That will be my present to 
everyone. 

Mrs. Bautis (Going to her wicker suit- 
case): I have here a bag of fruit we 
carry with us. It isnot much but we 
can divide it up. 

Jep: Fruit and candy — that’s fine — 
for dessert. Maybe I can provide 
the main course. 

Fatner: No, Mr. Parker, you leave 
that lunch of yours alone. 


Jep: No—my wife always give me 
plenty. (He goes off right. FaTHER 
takes piece of wallpaper, goes to bench 
upstage and wraps two objects which 
he takes out of his pocket.) 

Jor (He stands at end of bench upstage 
right with back turned): I have my 
present ’most wrapped. Boy, is Billy 
going to be surprised. 

LucILLE (At other end of bench upstage 
right with back turned): I’m not quite 
ready yet. I’m still wrapping. 

Maria (At bench left): Oh, it is such 
fun making ready the present! 

Bruiy (He has been wrapping at bench 
under window left): Listen, Joe, is it 
all right with you if we give our base- 
ball record book to Mr. Parker? 

Jor: Why, sure, Billy. He ought to 
have a present. 

Morue_r: That’s very nice of you boys. 

Bruy: Well, gee, Mom, he’s done so 
much for us — he’s been kind of like 
a Santa Claus. (He puts paper around 
book as JED re-enters with a lunch 
pail and dragging a large crate.) 

Jep: Here we are, folks — a table for 
the feast. (He sets crate down and 
opens lunch pail and takes out some 
sandwiches. Miss FrnumMore places 
her box of candy and Mrs. Bautts her 
bag of fruit on the crate.) And say, it 
looks as though a lot of presents are 
being wrapped up. 

LuctuE: I have two ready. What’ll I 
do with them? 

Jep: Put ’em right under the tree. 
(LucmutE places large flat package 
and another small one under tree.) 
Look real bright and pretty there, 
don’t they? 

Moruer: Yes. All of a sudden this 
whole waiting room has taken on an 
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air of Christmas. 
like Christmas 
Christmas. 

Jep: Yep, it’s getting more Christmasy 
all right but there’s just one more 
thing — (He goes off right.) 

FaTHer: Jed seems to have more sur- 
prises in that baggage room of his 
than Santa does in his pack. 

Maria: My present, she is all ready. 
(She puts package under tree.) 

Briy: Here’s mine. (He puts wrapped 
book under tree and a round package.) 

Joe: And mine. (Jor puts small pack- 
age under tree.) 

Moruer: I have a present for someone. 
(She puts small package under tree.) 

FaTtHerR (Placing two small packages 
under tree): Mine are ready and 
you'll never guess what’s in them. 

Mrs. Battis: Oh my, look, so many 
there are! (JED enters right with an 


It not only looks 
it feels like 


express package in his hand.) 

Jep: Is there anyone here by the name 
of Mrs. B. W. Brown? 

MorTHER: Why, of course there is. 
That’s me. 

JED: Well, I told you everything gets to 


Skokie Junction. Now, here’s a 
package waiting for the same train 
you are. It’s addressed to you and 
it’smarked perishable besides. (Hand- 
ing package to Morner) Maybe 
you’d better open it. 

MorHer: Why, it is for me. From 
Aunt Ella. She knew we were going 
to Grandma’s and sent it in care of 
them. (She starts opening it.) It’s a 
box of her home-made Christmas 
cookies. 

Fatuer: Good old Aunt Ella. She 
always sends Christmas cookies. 
Some years we wished she’d sent 
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something else for a change, but this 
time, well, what could be sweeter? 
(Moruer sets box of cookies on crate.) 

Miss FruuMore: Well, we really are 
going to have a feast. 

Buty (Surveying the food): Mmm, 
candy, cookies, fruit, sandwiches — 
I’ll bet nobody’s got such a fancy 
Christmas breakfast as we have. 

Jep: I’ll bet you’re right there, son. 
Why don’t we all just help our- 
selves? (Moruer, Mrs. Batis and 
Miss Frutmore help the children, 
breaking sandwiches, etc. Everybody 
takes something.) 

LucittE (Chewing): And it’s time for 
Christmas to start. Let’s open our 
presents too, while we eat. 

Jor: Sure, let’s have the presents. 
Mister Jed, won’t you be Santa 
Claus and hand them out? 

Jep: I’d like nothing better, son. (He 
goes to tree and picks up presents.) 
Why don’t you all kind of just make 
yourselves comfortable and I’ll see 
what we’ve got here. (The grownups 
take their food and seat themselves near 
stove while some of the children stand 
excitedly.) 

Marta: Oh, Mama, I am so excited. 

Lucite: Here comes Santa Claus. 
Here comes Santa Claus. Where’s 
your reindeer, Santa Claus? 

Jep: Sorry, they’re stuck out in the 
storm with Number 49 — we’re de- 
livering presents on foot this year. 
(Handing present to Lucrtie.) And 
here’s one for you. Lucille, it says. 
(Handing one to Marta) And this 
one’s for Maria. 

Maria: Oh, I wonder what it can be. 
(LucttLeE and Marta start unwrap- 
ping presents.) 
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Jep: Ought to have a boy’s name 
here — yep, Billy, this one says. 
(Handing one to Bruuy and then one 
to FarHer) And here’s one marked 
Papa — reckon that must be you, 
Mr. Brown. 

FaTHer: Well, thank you very much. 

Maria (Holding up ball): Oh, Mama, 
look, it’s the bright red ball I like so 
much — oh, isn’t it beautiful? (Dur- 
ing the next few lines Jep hands out 
the rest of the presents and stands 
holding his.) 

Lucite: Look what I got — a hair 
ribbon and it’s from Maria. Oh, 
Maria, thank you! 

Bitty: Joe, you gave me your jack- 
knife with the trick blade. Do you 
really mean it, honest? 

Jor: Well, sure I do. Merry Christ- 
mas... (He is just opening his own 
package.) Hey, look what I got. 
(Holding up coin) Dad, that lucky 
coin you’ve always carried. 

FaTuHER: Yes, Joe, it’s been lucky for 
me and I hope it’ll always be lucky 
for you. (Then holding up red pencil) 
And see what Santa Claus brought 
me — a red pencil. 

Lucttte: I thought you’d like it, 
Daddy. 

Fatuer: My dear, nothing could come 
in handier after Christmas than a 
red pencil. (There is laughter.) 

Mrs. Batis (Holding up handker- 
chief): Oh, Mrs. Brown, a linen 
handkerchief —and you did the 
embroidery yourself. 

Moruer: Yes, it isn’t much but — 

Mrs. Battis: It is beautiful. Merry 
Christmas to you. 

Miss Frtumore: And see what I have 
— a picture of some Christmas trees 
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drawn by Lucille. Lucille, I’ll keep 
it with some other pictures I have. 

Lucie: It’s my best Christmas 
picture. 

Miss Fiuumore: It’s very nice indeed. 

FaTuHER: Well, Mother, aren’t you ever 
going to open your present? 

Moruer: Yes, I’ve just about got it 
opened: (Holding up pen) Why, 
Henry, your fountain pen! 

FaTHer: Well, my dear, you’re always 
borrowing it. I thought you might 
as well have it. Merry Christmas! 

Bitty: What about your present, 
Mister Jed? 

Jeb: Well, now, I just noticed this last 
one is for me. Appears as though 
even Santa Claus got a present. (Un- 
wrapping it and holding up book) 
Well, now look at that. Vital sta- 
tistics on Major League Baseball. 
I’li bet you boys had something to 
do with that and you couldn’t have 
thought of anything I’d rather have. 

Jor: Can you really use it, Mister Jed? 

Jep: Use it? Why, there’s a fellow two 
stations up the line that’s been brow- 
beating me for years trying to tell 
me what’s what about baseball. 
Now, I’ll show him. Well — well — 
Merry Christmas! 

Aut (To one another): Merry Christ- 
mas, everybody. Merry Christmas! 

Jep: Yep, we’re having a Merry 
Christmas in spite of everything. 
But seems to me as though there’s 
just one thing still missing. The real 
rock bottom basis for all this Christ- 
mas spirit is the old, old story — 
peace on earth, good will toward 
men. Seems as though a good 
Christmas carol would be mighty 
appropriate. 





Miss Fiuumore: It certainly would — 
and let’s sing one we all know. I'll 
start it. (Miss Fiiimore starts a 
Christmas carol and they all join in. 
There is the sound of sleigh bells off. 
As the door opens they all stop singing 
and turn toward it. Cy THompsoNn, 
a middle-aged farmer, bundled up in 
coat, cap and scarf, enters.) 

THompson: Merry Christmas, every- 
body! 

Jep: Well, if it isn’t Cy Thompson. I 
forgot all about you. I should have 
rung you up, but we’ve been so busy 
having Christmas. 

TxHompson: I see you have. Christmas 
at Skokie Junction. 

JED: We had to do something. These 
folks are all stranded here waiting 
for that train. Your relatives won’t 
get here either, Cy. The train won’t 
come in until six o’clock tonight. 

Tompson: No train until six o’clock, 
eh? Well, I have instructions from 
the Missis to take care of just such a 
contingency. If there’s anyone wait- 
ing in that station, she says to me, 
you pack ’em right home in the 
sleigh to eat up our Christmas din- 


ner. We’ll worry about the relatives 
when they arrive. 

Jep: There you are, folks. All this — 
and Christmas dinner too! 

FatHer: But Mr. Thompson, you 
don’t even know us. Do you mean 
we’re all to come home with you for 
Christmas dinner? 

THompson: Them’s orders. So hurry 
up. Get ready, everyone. (They all 
start buttoning up coats, etc.) 

Bitty: Gee, Mom, another Christmas! 

Moruer: Yes, dear, and we'll prob- 
ably have still another when we get 
to Grandma’s. 

Jor: Three Christmases! 

LuciLLE: And a ride in a sleigh be- 
sides. 

Fatuer: Yes, I don’t doubt but what 
we'll remember this as the merriest 
Christmas we’ve ever had. 

Jep: I certainly will. I’ve always had 
to work on Christmas Day but this 
is the first time I’ve had a chance to 
play Santa Claus. Merry Christmas 
to all! (He waves his arm cheerfully 
as they all start toward door.) 


THE END 
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The Way to the Inn 


by Celia Gordon 


Characters 
MATTHEW 
MartTaa, his mother 
Smon, his father 
Naot, his sister 
JupiTu, friend of Naomi’s 
ELISABETH, Judith’s mother 
Ruta, wife of a shepherd 
BALTHAZAR 
MELCHOIR 
CASPAR 
SHEPHERDS 
THEIR WIVES 

SEeTtinG: Outside the home of a shepherd 
near Bethlehem. 

At Rise: Naomi runs in from right. 
She is sleepy, and yawns and stretches 
as she reaches a bench at center. She 
sits on bench, rubs her eyes, and looks 
up wonderingly at the sky as MARTHA 
comes in quickly from left. 

Marrua: Naomi! Did you not hear 
me calling, child? Why are you not 
in your bed? 

Naomt: I could not sleep, Mother. The 
light is so bright — it shines right 
down on my bed. 

MartTuHa (Looking up): Light? What 
light? I have seen no light. 

Naomi (Pointing up): That one — that 
great star. See, over by Bethlehem. 
It seems to hang above the town. 

Martua (Peerrng into sky, puzzled): 
Nonsense. It is just a star like any 


the three Wise Men 


other star — perhaps larger, perhaps 
smaller. 

Naomi (Shaking her head): No, Mother. 
It is different somehow. I could not 
sleep because of its light. 

Martna: And in the morning you will 
be too tired and cross to help me 
with anything. This is what comes 
of letting Matthew tell you stories. 

Naomi (Defensively): Matthew tells 
beautiful stories, Mother. 

Marta: We need no story tellers 
around here. We need strong, honest 
men who know how to work for their 
bread by tending the sheep. 

Naomi: But Matthew is learning. 
Father says he will soon be able to 
leave Matthew out alone with the 
flock. 

Martua (Briskly): He will learn much 
tonight, being with your father. 
Simon says the sheep are restless as 
can be. 

Naomi (Dreamily): Even the sheep 
must feel it. 

MartTua: Feel what, Naomi? (Naomi 
looks up again, and MarTnA, sighing 
and shaking her head, follows her 
glance. JupiTH runs in from right.) 

JupiTH: Naomi — 

Marta (Catching JupiTuH’s hand): 
Why, Judith, what are you doing up 
and running around at this hour of 
the night? 





JupitH: My mother sent me. She 
wanted to know if you had news of 
the flocks. 

MartTHa: Not since sundown when 
Simon came for his meal. Is any- 
thing wrong? 

Jupita (Shaking her head): We do not 
know. Mother sent little Benjamin 
down to bring Father some food — 
and Father wasn’t there. No one 
was there. The whole south pasture 
was full of sheep, and no one was 
watching over them! 

Naomi: No one? Oh, Judith, they 
must have been behind some of the 
rocks. 

JupiTH: Benjamin did run right back. 
But Mother is worried. She thinks 
something is wrong tonight — with 
that star... 

Naomi (Eagerly): Then you saw the 
star too? 


JupiTH: Yes, Naomi, we saw it. 
Marrtua: A lot of nonsense. 


If any- 
thing had happened, Simon would 
have sent Matthew back. And as 
for stars— all of them have been there 
since J can remember, and nothing 


remarkable has ever happened. 
(EvisaBeTH and Rut enter from 
right. They greet the others.) 

ELIsaBETH: We have asked all the 
women around, and none of them 
has heard anything of the men. 
Your Simon has not been back, has 
he, Martha? 

Marra (Tartly): He has not. Nor 
will he be. He is a good enough 
shepherd to know the sheep will not 
tend themselves. 


Ruta: I cannot understand it. 


became frightened and ran away be- 
fore he really looked. 

EvisaBeTs (Sighing): I hope so, child. 
You must forgive me, Martha, if I 
am worried. But this night seems so 
different — calm, and yet not calm. 
And in the East (She points) there 
shines that star. 

Naomi (Dreamily): And all is so silent. 
I could hear the sheep from my bed. 
I have never heard them before. 

MartuHa (Shaking her head): Calm, 
but not calm. Stars — silence — all 
of you sound like my boy Matthew, 
dreaming and imagining things when 
you should be about your work. I 
am sure the men are still in the 
fields. And at the break of day, how 
foolish you will feel to find that this 
has been an ordinary night — a night 
as ordinary as those that have 
passed, or those that are to come. 
(MATTHEW enters, breathless. His 
mother turns to him in surprise.) 
Matthew! Son, why are you back 
from the fields? 

Matruew (Excited): Mother, the most 
wonderful thing has happened! 

ELISABETH: Where are the men? 

MatrHew: The men have gone to 
Bethlehem — (Hangs his head) all 
except Father. 

Ruta: To Bethlehem at this time of 
night? 

MatrHew: Yes. Oh — I cannot de- 
scribe it. We were watching over 
the sheep. They seemed so restless, 
yet the night was calm and silent but 
for their bleating. And then, sud- 
denly, we saw an angel! 

Naomi (Excited): Oh, Matthew, a real 
angel? Did she speak? 


Jupita#: Mother, perhaps Benjamin Marrna (Softer, but still doubting): It 
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must have been a dream, my son. 
You are always having dreams. 

MatrHew (Shaking his head): No, 
Mother, it was not a dream. The 
others saw her too. And the angel 
did speak. She told us she brought 
good tidings: that in Bethlehem this 
night the Savior was born. 

E.isaBETH (Softly): The Savior. As it 
was prophesied. 

Matruew: And the angel told us we 
would find the baby in a manger. 

JupitaH (Disappointed): In a manger? 
Oh, Matthew, the Savior would 
never be born in a manger. 

MatrHEw (Stubbornly): That is what 
she said. And then she disappeared. 
All the men left the flocks and hur- 
ried to Bethlehem to see this baby 
the angel had spoken of — all except 
my father. Once the angel had left, 
he said it was nonsense, that all of us 
were sleepy and had dreamed it. 

Ruta (Looking up): This night is 
strange and wonderful. 

Martnua (Briskly again) :Simon is right. 
It was all a dream. And your men 
will return feeling foolish that they 
have left their sheep. 

Matruew (Earnestly): Mother, it was 
not a dream. I know it was not. 
Father sent me back to tell the 
women the men had gone. (To 
ELisaBETH) He thought perhaps 
Benjamin should mind your flocks 
until Judah returned. (Stmmon enters 
slowly from right.) 

Marrna (Running to him): Simon! 
Have you too left your sheep? 

Stmon: Aye. They seemed calm enough 
now, and I thought to see if our 
Matthew was safe. But now that he 
has reached here, I shall return. 


MatraeEw (Pulling at Simon’s sleeve): 
Father, tell them it was not a dream. 
Did not we see an angel? 

Smon: Matthew, I have told you often 
enough to stop this dreaming and 
story telling. J saw no angel. 

Matruew: But, Father, you said — 

Smon (Brusquely): I was weary. I 
could have said anything. I could 
have seen anything, heard anything. 
And now I must go back to my flock. 
I will see that no harm comes to my 
sheep tonight. (The Three Wise Men 
enter slowly from right. All draw 
back and bow before them.) 

BaLTHAzAR: Good even, friends. We 
ask your help as wayfarers and 
strangers to your country. 

Simon: You have come to Bethlehem 
to be taxed according to the decree 
of Caesar Augustus? 

Mexcuorr: No, my friend, we do not 
come to be taxed. 

Sron: Bethlehem is full of strangers 
tonight. If you do not have to go to 
the city, I would advise you to turn 
back. From Joppa, Cana, Nazareth 
—all over they come, descendants 
of the house of David. 

Caspar: Then it is Bethlehem we seek. 
We follow the star. 

Naomi (Looking up, excited): The star! 

Simon (Puzzled): What star? 

Matruew: Father, you know. You 
said — 

Srmmon: Hush, my son. My lords, what 
can we do for you? 

BautHazar: We seek news of a child 
born tonight in the city of David — 
in Bethlehem. 

Matruew (Eagerly): Oh, yes, we 
heard an angel tell of it. 

Smmon (Hushing Matruew): My son 





has dreams. He thinks he heard an 
angel telling him about it tonight as 
we kept watch over our flocks. (The 
SHEPHERDS and their WIVES come 
in from right.) 

Ist SHEPHERD: Simon, you did wrong 
not to come with us tonight. 

lst Woman: There are things more im- 
portant than watching over your 
flock, Simon. 

Me tcuior (7'0 SHEPHERDS): We are 
strangers here, and what we are 
seeking you may have found. 

2np WomaN (Bowing): They found the 
babe, my lord — wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, just as the angel said. 

2np SHEPHERD: And the light shone 
down — and all seemed so peaceful. 

Caspar (Drawing near): But where is 
the babe? 

3RD SHEPHERD: In a manger, as the 
angel said. In the stable of the inn 
at Bethlehem. 

3RD Woman: The poor, sweet child, 
born in a stable because there was 
no room at the inn. 

Srmon: My lords, it is a strange night. 
These men know not of what they 
speak. 

BALTHAZAR (Sternly, to Stwon): You, 
shepherd, did you not hear what 
these men heard? 

Smon: I — I suppose I did, my lord. 

Me cuore: Yet you did not follow 
them? 

Caspar: You might have paid homage 
to a king — but you chose to watch 
your flocks. 

Sruon: My lords, I did not know. (He 
hangs his head.) 

BatTHazaR (To Matruew): Boy, do 
you know the way to the inn? 

Matruew: Oh yes, my lord. I have 


been there many times. 

Metcuorr: Would you lead us there? 

Matruew: Oh, yes! Father, may I go? 
I would like to see the baby tonight. 

Naomi (Eagerly): And I too, Father? 

Simon (Patting Naomi’s shoulder): No, 
little Naomi, you must stay here. It 
is late for such a small one. (NAomI 
hangs her head in disappointment.) 
But you and I will go, Matthew. 

Matruew: You will go, Father? 

Simon: Yes, I, Matthew. And I shall 
take one of our best lambs as a gift 
for the baby. (Earnesily) It is not 
too late, is it, my lords? I am a 
simple shepherd. I thought only to 
protect my flock. But now I know 
there are more important things. 

BALTHAZAR: It is never too late for 
those who believe. 

Simon: I believe. Look — I see the 
star. (Pointing) There it hangs, still 
shining over Bethlehem, a beacon 
and a reminder for folk like me. 

Marrna (Softly): Simon, you must go 
now, you and Matthew. 

Metcnorr: Then come. We must go 
on. The end of our long journey is in 
sight beneath that star. 

MatrHew: Follow me. 
way to the inn well. 

Caspar: Remember it in your heart as 
well as in your mind, my boy. 

BALTHAZAR: Let us depart. Let the 
child show us the way to the inn of 
Bethlehem. (The Wise Men start off, 
lead by Stuon and Matruew. The 
others follow slowly as tf waving fare- 
well to them. While the cast leaves the 
stage, a chorus offstage sings “Oh, 
Come, All Ye Faithful.’’) 


I know the 


THE END 
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The Christmas Sampler 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 


Parry CROCKER 

Henry Crocker, her father 

Jou \ her brothers 

WILLIAM 

Dessy, her small sister 

Mistress MAutsy, the Mayor’s wife 

Susy Mautsy, her daughter 

CapTAIN HALE, a British officer 

PRIVATE oe as 

PRIVATE SUTTON 

VILLAGERS 

TE: A Christmas Eve during the 
Revolutionary War. 

SETTING: A kitchen in a little Massa- 
chusetts village. 

At Rise: Patty is working on her 
sampler. The two little girls are play- 
ing on the floor with their rag dolls. 
JOHN is polishing a wooden bowl. 
Mistress MAutpy is arranging some 
Christmas greens around the room. 


Mistress Mautsy (Looking at her 
arrangement): Well, that looks more 
cheerful, doesn’t it? I’m glad I 
thought of bringing those greens 
over. I declare it’s a shame for you 
children to have your mother away 
sick on Christmas Eve and your 
father driving that stage coach back 
and forth from Boston over those 
dangerous roads. 

Joun (Looking up): The British always 
search his coach too, to see if he’s 
carrying anything they’ve forbidden. 


Patty: They never find anything, 
though. Father’s too clever for that. 
The British think he’s harmless be- 
cause he’s lame. He’s just an ordi- 
nary stagecoach driver to them. 

Mistress Maursy: I hope they keep 
on feeling that way. I’ve heard he’s 
bringing more than passengers this 
time. I hope he gets through. 

JoHN: He’s bringing guns and am- 
munition for the village, he is. 

Patty (Putting her hand over Joun’s 
mouth): Hush, John! That’s a 
secret. 

Mistress Maurtsy: I know about it. 
I’ve heard the Mayor and your 
father planning. The village just 
has to get some more guns to replace 
all those that the British took away 
from them. 

Joun: This village wouldn’t be under 
the British any more then I bet. 
We’d surprise those two guards they 
left and Bang! Bang! (He shoots an 
imaginary gun.) 

Mistress Matrsy (Sighing): If they 
ever found out that your father 
was bringing them in — oh, we'd 
better not talk about it. 

Dessy (Coming over): I’d rather talk 
about Christmas, Mistress Maltby. 
Do you know Patty’s helping us 
with it? 

Joun: We’re all making presents for 
Mother, too. I’m making this bow] 
for her porridge. 











Mistress Mautrsy (Looking at it): 
That’s nice work, John. Your 
mother will like it. 

Patty: I’m making her this sampler. 
It’s almost finished. Mother will be 
so surprised because she knows how 
I hate to sew. 

Mistress Mautsy (Looking at it 
closely): That’s as good as I could 
do myself, Patty. For gracious 
sakes, isn’t that our old red barn up 
in the corner? 

Party: Yes, it is. I sketched it myself 
then drew it on the sampler. I drew 
Father’s stagecoach too. 

Mistress Maurtsy: I like your motto, 
child. “The way to a friend’s house 
is never long.” It fits right in with 
the stagecoach. I’ll be bound your 
mother will be proud of that 
sampler. 

Dessy: Please, Patty, can I tell the 
Mayor’s wife one more thing? 

Mistress Mattsy: What is it, little 
Debby? 

Dressy (Excitedly): Patty is going to 
let us hang our stockings tonight 
even if Mother is sick and not home. 

Mistress Mautsy (Paiting Dressy): 
Patty is a good sister to all of you. 
But I must be going. Come, Susy. 
We have to get ready for Christmas 
at our house, too. 

Susy: Oh, Mother, please can’t I stay 
a little longer? 

Dessy: Please let her stay, Mistress 
Maltby. Patty’s going to help us 
sing carols and Susy wants to sing 
too. 

Patry: We'll see she gets home, 
Ma’am. One of the boys will bring 
her right after carol singing. Debby’s 

set her heart on having Susy stay. 


Mistress Maursy: Well, don’t let her 








be too late, Patty. These are war 
times. Anything can happen. (She 
goes to door, putting her shawl around 
her.) Be good now, Susy. I hope 
your father gets home safely, 
children. 

Patty: Oh, I hope so, too. The stage- 
coach is due tonight. (Going to door) 
Goodnight, Mistress Maltby. Thank 
you for letting Susy stay. 

Mistress Maursy: Goodnight and a 
good Christmas for you all. (She goes 
out. The children go on with what 
they were doing. After a few mo- 
ment’s work on her sampler, Parry 
puts it down with a sigh of relief.) 

Patry: There! The sampler’s all fin- 
ished. It will be ready to give 
Mother if she comes home tomorrow. 
Let’s practice our carols before Wil- 
liam comes. (The children gather 
around Parry and she leads them in. 
“Hark, the Herald Angels.’’ The door 
bursts open and WILLIAM rushes in. 
The children stop and stare at him.) 
Goodness, William, whatever is the 
matter? 

Wiiu1aM (Breathlessly): I saw Father 
driving toward town about an hour 
ago. I was going to go to the inn and 
wait for him when he turned off on a 
side road and whipped the horses up 
like all get-out. 

Patty: Was someone following him? 

Wim: I’m afraid so. A few minutes 
later a British officer came riding 
past. He went right on to the inn. 

I heard him asking about Father 
and the stage coach. Then he talked 
to the two Redcoats on duty in the 
village. He told them to search all 
the houses to see if any of the people 
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had guns again. I left him waiting 
for the coach. 

JoHN: Phew! I bet Father was bring- 
ing guns in and they suspect him. 
If they ever catch him — 

WituraM: That’s what I’m afraid of. 
Better get the hiding cupboard 
ready, Patty, in case Father comes to 
the house. (Parry opens a door and 
pushes some things aside.) 

Patty: This cupboard has helped 
more people. Nobody ever guesses 
there’s an extra room back of it. 
Yes, it’s all ready but Father will 
never be able to bring his guns here 
now if they’re watching for him. 
(The door opens suddenly and HENRY 
CrocKER limps in.) 

Au: Father! 

Henry: Listen, children! The British 
suspect something. They searched 
the coach in Boston before I left. 
But they never found the false bot- 
tom to the floor. Still one of their 
officers followed me all the way 
here. I gave him the slip right out- 
side the village. 

Wiuuiam: Are the guns still in the 
coach? 

Henry: No, I got them hidden. But 
Patty you’ll have to get word to the 
Mayor where they are so he can give 
them out. The British will never 
suspect a girl of carrying a message. 

Patry: I’ll get word to the Mayor, 
Father. But you must hide or the 
British will make you prisoner. Wil- 
liam heard them say so. The cup- 
board is all ready. 

Henry (Going toward cupboard): Go at 
once, Patty. The villagers must get 
those guns before the British find 
them. Then we can free ourselves 


from British rule. 

Wir: Hide, Father. I think I hear 
someone coming! (HENRY steps into 
cupboard.) 

Parry (Rushing after him): Father, you 
didn’t tell me where they are hidden. 
Where? (He bends down and whispers 
in her ear. Party has just time to 
close the cupboard door as footsteps 
are heard. She hastily sits down and 
picks up her sampler. Each of the 
children busys himself silently as the 
door opens and two British soldiers 
and a Captain enter.) 

PrivaTE MarGrove: This is the home 
of the stagecoach driver, Henry 
Crocker, Captain Hale. These are 
his children. His wife is away ill. 

CapTaIn Hate (70 Parry who has 
risen): Has your father come in, 
little girl? I wish to speak to him. 

Patty (Curtseying): I believe he’s not 
due, sir, for another half hour. 

CapTaINn Hate: His coach is here for 
we found it. But he is missing. We 
want him for questioning. 

WituiaM: He sometimes stops at the 
inn, sir, to chat with his friends. 

Captain Hate: He did not stop there 
today. (TJ’o soldiers) It is a curious 
thing how often we have searched 
that coach and found nothing. Yet 
I have a feeling that this stagecoach 
driver is putting something over on 
us. Today the armory is short a 
supply of guns and the watchman 
swears he saw a man limping about 
among them. I think we will take 
away the pass of this Henry Crocker 
and see that he does not leave the 
village. Perhaps even put him in 


gaol. (The children look at each other.) 
PrivaTE MarGrove: This village has 














given us no trouble, sir, ever since 

the British took it over and made 

the people give up all their arms. 

Captain Hate (Thoughtfully): That 
in itself is a bad sign. It is not like 
these colonists to take capture by 
the enemy so easily. ’Tis true their 
young men are away with Washing- 
ton but I think these villagers are 
planning something. When I have 
talked with this Henry Crocker I 
shall go back and order more guards 
sent here at once. (He walks up and 
down restlessly.) 

Patty: If you are planning to stay 
here till my father comes, sir, per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind if we sang a 
few carols. It’s Christmas Eve, and 
Susy wanted to hear them before we 
took her home. She’s been spending 
the day with us. 

Captain Hate: Go ahead and sing. 
But none of you must leave the 
house. You might warn your father 
for all I know. Yes, sing, I’d for- 
gotten it was so near Christmas. 
(Patty starts singing and the children 
join in, then the two soldiers.) 

PRIVATE MarGROVE: Reminds me of 
home, Captain. 

Susy (Running over to Party): Patty, 
I want to go home. 

Patry (To Captain): Couldn’t I just 
take this little girl home, sir? Her 
mother is expecting her. I was plan- 
ning to take this Christmas present 
to her mother, too. 

Captain Hae (Sharply): What is the 
present? 

Patty: Just this sampler, sir. I just 
have two or three stitches to put in. 

Captain Haute (Looking at it): A 

pretty thing! My sister makes 











samplers, too. You say it’s a Christ- 

mas present? 

Patty: Yes, for Susy’s mother. 

Dessy: But Patty, I thought — 

Parry (Silencing Dressy): Little girls 
should be seen and not heard, Debby. 
Yes, it’s for Susy’s mother. Couldn’t 
I please walk home with Susy and 
take it? 

CaptaIn: No, it’s best not. But I tell 
you what I’ll do since it’s Christmas 
Eve. Private Margrove can take 
Susy home and your present, while 
we wait for your father. 

Parry (Hurriedly picking up sampler 
and putting in a few stitches): Thank 
you, Captain. There, it’s finished. 
Go with the soldier, Susy. Please 
will you carry the sampler carefully, 
sir. Give it to Mistress Maltby and 
tell her I’m sorry not to be able to 
deliver it myself. Be sure to tell her 
it’s my Christmas present to her and 
to look for the latest kind of stitch I 
put in. (She puts a shawl around 
Susy.) 

PrivATE MarGRoveE: I’ll do my best, 
Miss. Come, Susy. (They exit.) 

CapTaINn Hate: Sutton, you keep 
watch at the back of the house in 
case Crocker decides to enter that 
way. (SuTTon salutes and goes out.) 

Parry (Who has been busy with some 
cakes): Won’t you have a little re- 
freshment while you wait? My 
father should not be long now. 

Captain Hae (T'aking a cake): Thank 
you, you are a thoughtful little girl. 
(To Dressy) Could you sing a 
Christmas song for me, little lady? 

Dessy: Can I, Patty? 

Patty: Of course, Debby. You know 

“Away in a Manger.” Sing that. 
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(Dressy sings.) The boys know 
“There Were Three Kings.” (The 
boys start to refuse but Parry motions 
to them and they realize she is trying to 


hold the Captatn’s attention. They 
sing.) 

Caprain Hate: Now how about you, 
Miss Patty? 


Patty: Oh, I don’t sing alone but we 
could all sing together for you. (The 
children have sung several carols when 
a commotion is heard outside. The 
CaprTain rises hastily but before he 
can get his hand on his sword the door 
opens and he is surrounded by ViL- 
LAGERS with guns. Patty opens the 
cupboard door.) You can come out 
now, Father. (As CROCKER appears 
the British officer stares in astonish- 
ment.) 

Captain Hate: So you had me fooled 
all along the line, Crocker. You did 
manage to get some guns in after all. 
You must have hid them somewhere 
and reached here before me. 

Henry: That stagecoach was specially 
constructed, Captain. That’s how 
we brought the guns in under your 
nose. But I nearly missed getting 
word to the people that they were 
here. It must have been Patty here 
and your soldier that did it. 

Captain Hate: What? Margrove a 
traitor? 

Henry: Oh, no! I’m sure he didn’t 
know what he was doing. You'll 
have to get Patty to explain it to 
you. I couldn’t see what was going 
on. I just heard you send Margrove 
with Susy so I knew Patty must be 
sending a message. 

Caprain Hate (70 Parry): I should 
like to know how I was outwitted by 


a little girl. 

Parry: It was the sampler, sir. 

Captain Hae: The sampler? 

Patty: Yes, when you wouldn’t let me 
go with Susy to give the message 
myself I thought of the sampler. So 
I made it tell the hiding place. 

Captain Hate: But I saw that sampler 
myself. I could swear there was no 
message there. 

Patry: Well, I knew the Mayor’s wife 
would think it odd for me to be giv- 
ing the sampler to her. For only this 
afternoon I’d told her it was a gift 
for my mother. 

Captain Hatz: But how did it tell 
where the guns were hidden? 

Patty: When I said I was finishing it I 
stitched in a little black arrow over 
the red barn. You never noticed it. 
But I knew Mrs. Maltby would for 
I’ll wager there never was a black 
arrow on a sampler before and it was 
new since she’d seen it all finished 
earlier today. I just prayed she’d 
guess the reason I’d put it there. 

CapTAIN Hate: So she did. And that’s 
how the villagers got their guns. 
Well, if the British must lose to the 
enemy I’m glad it’s because of a 
quick-witted little girl like you. 
Crocker, I give my sword to a brave 
man and his daughter. I see the vil- 
lage is once more in colonists’ hands. 

Henry (Taking sword as the VILLAGERS 
free the Carrarn): Right, sir. We 
can all be proud of Patty, there. But 
I knew she’d think up some way to 
get the message through. 

Wiu1am, Jonn and Dressy: Hurrah 
for our Patty! 

VitLaGeErs: Hurrah for Patty Crocker! 

THE END 
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The Twelve Days of Christmas 


by Doris Wright 


Characters 
THE KInG 
THE QUEEN 
Court JESTER 
HERALD 
Lapy ELSPETH 
COouURTIERS 
PAGES 
LapIEs IN WAITING 
Lorps 
MalIps 
MILKMAIDS 
PIPERS 
DRUMMERS 
CHORUS 

BEFORE THE CurTAIN: The KING en- 
ters with a paper and pencil in his 
hand. He paces up and down, looks at 
what he has written on the paper, 
shakes his head and scratches it out, 
heaving deep sighs. The JESTER peers 
in, then slips in unobserved and squats 
on the floor in a corner. The Kine 
continues his pacing and the JESTER 
chuckles. The KiNG turns, startled at 
this intrusion. 

Kine: Knave, why dost thou presume 
to laugh when thy lord is greatly 
troubled? 

JESTER: Sire, I have a riddle which per- 
chance may divert the King’s mind. 
When is a door not a door? 

Kine: Bah! Any idiot knows that — 
when it is ajar. 

JEsTER (Crestfallen that his joke has 
fallen flat): Forsooth. I have one 
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that I'll wager that thou dost not 
know. What is it that when we 
catch it, we throw it away, but if we 
do not catch it we keep? 

Kina (Stops his pacing to think. Un- 
able to guess he becomes angry with the 
JESTER): How should I guess thy 
silly riddles when I have a far more 
difficult one to solve? Tell me the 
answer or I shall give you a lashing. 

JESTER: Sire, it is a flea. (Suddenly he 
frowns and scratches his back.) Yea, 
truly, a flea. 

Kine (Scornfully): A flea. (Suddenly he 
begins scratching.) You and your 
silly riddles) Now you solve my 
riddle. 

JESTER: Certainly Sire, tell me what it 
is. 

Kina: Come and I will make it known 
to you. (He pulls the Jester by the 
ear. The Jester pulls away and 
leaps nimbly across the stage where he 
sits cross-legged as far as possible from 
the Kina.) The Yule season ap- 
proacheth — 

JESTER (Interrupting): A time to make 
merry, to eat, (Smacks his lips, rubs 
his stomach) to receive gifts. (The 
KiNG strikes at him and the Jester, 
drawing away from the blow, loses his 
balance and falls back. The Kine 
laughs heartily. The JESTER is now 
the sulky one and gets up rubbing his 
aching anatomy and putting on his 
cap which has fallen off.) 
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Kine (Beginning all over again): The 
Yule season approacheth when every 
heart is, or should be joyous. Fain 
would I give my Queen, the fair 
Lynette, a gift worthy of her beauty. 
Alas, she hath jewels, silken gowns 
without number, a harp of gold to 
play when she wearies of thy foolish 
jokes. Alack, what is there in all my 
kingdom that is not already hers? 

JESTER: Sire, leave this matter to me. 
I have ideas on the subject. 

Kine: Mind now, the gift must be 
worthy of the Queen. 

Jester: And if I succeed, do I go un- 
rewarded for my labors? 

Kine: Have I ever yet not paid my 
debts? 

JESTER: Nay, Sire, not even a lashing 
when I needed it. 

Kina: Go, then, and if the Queen is 
pleased, your reward shall be hand- 
some. But delay not for it lacks but 
a few days for the merry-making to 
begin. (They exit together.) 

* * * * 

Settina: The throne room. 

At Rise: The Kina and QUEEN are 
seated on thrones at one side, the 
JESTER on the steps to the thrones, and 
the court seated around the room. The 
HERALD enters and blows a fanfare 
on his trumpet. 

HERALD: His majesty the King hath 
proclaimed twelve days of rejoicing, 
when all in his kindgom shall feast 
and give and receive gifts to cele- 
brate the Yule season. Let joy be un- 
restrained. (He goes to one side. A 
small Cuorus sings the first verse of 
the carol “The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas”’ and as they finish a CouRTIER 
approaches, bows to the QUEEN and 
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presents a “partridge in a pear tree.’’ 
Offstage someone may whistle the 
partridge’s song.) 

Queen: Truly, my Lord, this sweet 
bird is most welcome. When I hear 
his cheery note I will forget the snow 
and the chill of winter winds. (The 
KING smiles and bows in acknowledg- 
ment of her pleasure.) 

HERALD (Coming forward): The second 
day of Christmas. (He retires to one 
side and the Cuorus sings the second 
verse. At its close, two CoURTIERS 
appear with two turtle doves. The 
doves’ cooing may come from offstage.) 

QUEEN (Smiling at the Kina): The 
cooing of these doves is music to my 
ears. 

Kina: Yes, my love. (The JesTer clears 
his throat significantly as if to remind 
the KinG that he is to receive the praise 
but the Kina pays no attention to 
him.) 

HERALD (Coming forward): The third 
day of Christmas. (As before, the 
Corvus sings the verse. They sing 
another verse each time the HERALD 
announces another day. At the close 
of this verse, three CouRTIERS appear 
with three fat hens, each with a bow of 
ribbon around its neck.) 

QuEEN: These hens, while not so grace- 
ful as the doves and the partridge, 
shall be no less welcome, as each day 
they shall lay an egg. One shall be 
for my breakfast . . . 

Kina: And two for mine! 

JEsTER (Springs up frowning and at- 
tempts to speak to the Kina): Hath 
the King forgotten his promise of 
reward ... (The Kine does not allow 
him to finish his speech.) 

Kine: On second thought, the third 





egg shall go to the Jester. He is a 
good-natured soul, even though he 
is a knave. (The JESTER sinks down 
on the steps, momentarily appeased.) 

Heraup: The fourth day of Christmas. 
(This time two Marps and two PaGEs 
bring tn four blackbirds, singing. 
Offstage someone may blow a toy 
musical instrument.) 

Lapy Exspetu: Before my Lady e’er 
dreamed of being a queen we roamed 
the fields, two happy girls together, 
and in the spring the blackbirds’ 
song did tell of golden weather. 

QvuEEN: ’Tis true, Lady Elspeth, and 
my heart turns over in my breast for 
joy at their sweet notes. Ne’er have 
I received such gifts as these. My 
Lord hath outdone himself, for fair. 
(The Kine smiles complacently, but 
his joy is short-lived as the JESTER 
rises and starts to tell him he is the 
clever fellow. The Kina pushes the 
JESTER down on the steps and 
whispers in his ear. This silences the 
JESTER, but the Kina glances at him 
uneasily from time to time.) 

Heraup: The fifth day of Christmas. 
(Five Maps skip in rolling five gold 
hoops. The QUEEN is so delighted 
that she flips her train over her arm 
and descends from the throne.) 

QuEEN: I pray thee, may I join in thy 
sport? (One of the Marns relinquishes 
her hoop, and the QUEEN and the other 
four trip gaily around the stage. Then 
the QUEEN returns the hoop and 
mounts the throne.) For the moment I 
quite forgot that I am now a queen 
and must conduct myself with the 
dignity befitting that rank. 

Kine (Anziously): Dost thou regret 
those carefree, girlish days? 


QUEEN: Nay, my Lord. But even the 
happiest queen likes to throw off the 
cloak of dignity at times, to be a girl 
again. 

Herap: The sixth day of Christmas. 
(Siz CourTIERS enter bringing six 
geese.) 

JESTER (Springs up and turns a cart- 
wheel): With six geese a-laying, the 
cooks can make omelettes, custards, 
cakes, sweet pastries, pies, me- 
ringues... 

Kine: Greedy pig, thou dost forget 
thyself. 

JESTER: Sire, it is thou who dost forget 
that I am to receive a reward for — 

Kina: Silence! Did I not promise thee 
a new-laid hen egg for thy breakfast 
every morning? 

JEsTER: Yea, but one small egg is small 
reward for all of my hard work. 

Kine: Thou shall have thy share of all 
the goodies and a handsome reward 
as well, only be not so forward in 
claiming it. 

Heratp: The seventh day of Christ- 
mas. (Seven swans in a simulated pool 
are pushed on the stage.) 

Au: Oh, how lovely — how beautiful. 

Hera.p: The eighth day of Christmas. 
(Eight Mrtxmaips enter with pails 
and stools.) 

A CourtiER (Sings): Where are you 
going, my pretty. maids? 

Marps (Sing): We’re going a-milking, 
sire, they said. (They finish the song.) 

JESTER: Now we shall have milk punch, 
creamy eggnog — 

Kina: Hold thy tongue, thou glutton. 
Thirkest thou of nothing but thy 
stomach and what goes in it? 

JesTER: Yea, sire, of my reward. (He 
ducks as the Kine slaps him.) 
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Herap: The ninth day of Christmas. 


(Nine DrumMERS march around the 
stage. The JESTER jumps up and fol- 
lows after them, imitating them.) 


Kine: Something other than food hath 


at last stirred thy knavish heart. 
(All laugh.) 


Herap: The tenth day of Christmas. 


(Ten Pipers parade around.) The 
eleventh day of Christmas. (Eleven 
Lapres enter and dance a minuet.) 
The twelfth day of Christmas. 
(Twelve Lorps dance. At the con- 
clusion of the dance, the KING rises, 
deciding he can no longer pretend he 
has thought of these gifts and is re- 
signed to giving the JESTER his due.) 


Krne@: It is plain to all that not only is 


my Queen pleased with her gifts, but 
that they have given pleasure to all. 
It is now time to reward him who 
hath assembled them, so now I be- 
stow this purse and robe upon the 
Jester, who shall no longer be a 
Jester but shall become one of my 
wise counsellors. It shall be his first 
duty to find a new Court Jester. 
(The JESTER is completely taken by 
surprise. As its full import dawns on 


him he becomes highly elated and springs 
up, immediately tripping and falling 
over the cumbersome robe which the 
Kine has just placed on his shoulders. 
All laugh heartily, thinking the JESTER 
has tripped on purpose. The more in- 
jured and sulky the JEsTER becomes, 
the more they laugh. Suddenly the 
JESTER turns to the KiNG, and throw- 
ing off the robe he dons his cap and 
bells again.) 


JESTER: Sire, thy praise and the grati- 


tude of thy fair Queen are full reward 
for my labors. ’T'would be a burden 
to be serious and wise so long have I 
cut capers. Now I cannot change. 
If it please thee, I’ll keep the purse 
and claim the fresh-laid egg for 
breakfast, but return this cloak and 
be a jester til I die. (Advancing to 
the front of the stage, he speaks to the 
audience.) “I would do what I 
pleased, and doing what I pleased, I 
should have my will, and having my 
will, I should be contented.” (As the 
curtains close slowly, the whole cast 
sings a verse of the carol.) 


THE END 
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Santa Claus for President 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
PROLOGUE 
SanTA CLAUS 
Mrs. SANTA 


JINGLE \ 
elves 
JANGLE 


THREE REPORTERS 

ENGLISH CHILD 

PERUVIAN CHILD 

DutcH CHILD 

Mexican CHILD 

FRENCH CHILD 

DANISH CHILD 

ITALIAN CHILD 

THREE AMERICAN CHILDREN 

PROLOGUE (Before the curtain): 

My Daddy says that politics 
Present a serious question. 
And that is why at Christmas time, 
We have a good suggestion. 


If you would have a President 
Who’s great in every way 

Just leave it to the boys and girls 
Throughout the U.S.A. 


We now present our candidate, 
A gentleman of note: 
We know that Mr. Santa Claus 


Is sure to get your vote. 
* * * * 


Sertine: Santa’s workshop. 

At Rise: Mrs. Santa is listing tele- 
grams as the two elves, JINGLE and 
JANGLE, call them off to her. SANTA 


Ciaus, his hands behind his back, is 
pacing up and down. 

JINGLE: Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

JANGLE: Albany, New York. 

JINGLE: Kansas City, Kansas. 

JANGLE: Portland, Maine. 

JincuE: Hollywood, California. 

JANGLE: Dallas, Texas. 

JrineLte: And here’s the last one — 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Santa: The last one! Good! That 
makes five million telegrams asking 
Santa Claus to be President of the 
United States. (Shakes head and 
makes disapproving sounds) And I 
don’t approve of it one bit! Nota 
single bit! 

JINGLE: But, Mrs. Santa, the children 
want him. 

JANGLE: Five million of them. We 
counted them. 

Mrs. Santa: But do children always 
know what’s best? 

Santa: Of course they do. We wouldn’t 
have toy trains, or dolls, or lolly- 
pops, or ice cream, if it weren’t for 
the children. The little dears always 
know what’s best. 

Mrs. Santa: That’s where you're 
wrong. If children always knew 
what’s best, we wouldn’t have stom- 
ach-aches from eating too much 
candy and green apples. 

Santa: Nevertheless, if the children 
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want me to be President, I think it 
is my duty to please them. 

Mrs. Santa: Fiddlededee! It’s your 
duty to stay right here and make 
hobby horses and candy canes and 
doll babies and sleds and roller 
skates. 

JINGLE and JANGLE: Besides, Santa, it 
wouldn’t be any fun. 

Santa: Fun? Who’s talking about fun? 

JINGLE and JANGLE: We are. We think 
fun is important. 

Santa: Don’t you think the President 
has any fun? (JINGLE and JANGLE 
shake their heads ‘“No.’’) 

JINGLE: If you were President, you 
couldn’t live at the North Pole. 

JANGLE: You’d have to live in Wash- 
ington. 

JinaLE: And you couldn’t keep your 
reindeer in the White House. 

JANGLE: And you couldn’t ride in your 
sleigh. 

Jinaute: And you couldn’t come down 
chiraneys. 

Boru: It wouldn’t be proper. 

SanTA: I never thought of that. 

Mrs. Santa: There’s plenty you never 
thought about. 

Santa: Still, if the children want me. . . 
(Sound of sleighbells) 

Mrs. Santa: There’s someone at the 
door. Jingle and Jangle, you may 
answer it. (Exit JINGLE and JANGLE) 
Please, Santa; take my advice. 
Don’t run for President. You won’t 
be happy. 

Santa: But if I could make the children 
happy. . . . (JINGLE and JANGLE en- 
ter with three Reporters. Each 
wears a “Press’’ sign in his hat and 
carries a big red notebook, oversize 
green pencil.) 


JINGLE and JANGLE (Announcing): The 
Gentlemen of the Press! 

Reporters (Bowing): Good evening, 
Santa. Good evening, Mrs. Santa. 
Santa and Mrs. Santa: Good eve- 

ning, gentlemen. 

First Reporter: Is it true that you 
are going to run for President, sir? 

Seconp Reporter: We'd like to get 
the whole story. 

TurrD Reporter: And we'd also like a 
few pictures. 

Santa: I’m afraid you are too early, 
gentlemen. I have not yet decided. 

First Reporter: But, sir, the whole 
world is waiting for your answer. 

Santa: If I were only sure that all the 
children want me. 

Seconp Reporter: Oh, but they do, 
sir. 

Turrp Reporter: Think what it would 
mean to them. 

First Reporter: Free toys for all. 

Seconp Reporter: Christmas every 
day. 

Turrp Reporter: The children of the 
United States would be the happiest, 
luckiest boys and girls in the world. 

Santa: In that case, my answer must 
be yes. 

Reporters: May we print that, Santa? 

Mrs. Santa: Oh dear, oh dear, oh 
dear! (Goes over to JINGLE and 
JANGLE who try to comfort her.) 

First Reporter: This is the best news 
of the year. 

Seconp Reporter: The biggest Big 
Story in the world! 

Tuirp Reporter: Santa Claus for 
President! What a headline! 

First Reporter: Please, Sir, may we 
have some pictures? 

Seconp Reporter: You and Mrs. 





Santa and perhaps a few of your 
elves? 

Santa: Of course. (Jo Mrs. Santa) 
Come, my dear. They want to take 
your picture as the future Madame 
President. (Sleighbells jingle 
lently.) 


vi0- 


First Reporter: May we keep your 
company waiting until after the pic- 
tures? (JINGLE and JANGLE run to the 
door.) 

JINGLE and JANGLE: There are children 
to see Mr. Santa. 


Santa: In that case, we cannot keep 
them waiting. Santa Claus is never 
too busy to see children. Tell them 
to come in. (Exit JINGLE and JANGLE) 


SEcoND Reporter: I suppose these 
are more children who want you to 
run for President. 

THIRD ReEeporTeER: They’ll be glad to 
know it’s all settled. (JINGLE and 
JANGLE enter, heading a parade of 
children from foreign countries. Each 
child bears a banner with the name of 
his country. They march in and salute 
Santa CLAvs.) 

Santa: Welcome! Welcome, boys and 
girls! I am always glad to see my 
little friends, and I can guess why 
you have come to see me. You want 
me to be President. Am I right? 

Auu: NO! 

Santa: What? You don’t want me to 
be President of the United States? 

At: No, indeed! 

Santa: But why? Tell me why. 

ENGLAND: We represent the boys and 

girls, 
From far across the sea. 
If you become a President, 
Where will our children be? 


Peru: If you are strictly U.S.A. 
Then what about Peru? 
How will we spend our Christmas 
If we do not have you? 
Hotuanp: And who will fill our wooden 
shoes 
With candy and with toys? 
If you stay here in U.S.A. 
We'll have no Christmas joys. 
Mexico: You'll be so tired with taxes 
And all affairs of state, 
That Christmas treats in other lands, 
Will simply have to wait. 
France: Dear Santa, you’re a friend 
of all, 
The whole wide world around. 
You make all children happy 
Wherever you are found. 


DenmMaRK: No single country has the 
right 
To claim you for its own, 
To shed your blessings on one land 
And leave the rest alone! 
ITauy: So please, dear Santa, don’t you 
see 
You can’t accept this post 
For in one land you’d have to stay 
And serve that country most. 

Aut (Kneeling): 

We beg you, Santa, on our knees 
Before we have to go, 

Oh, Santa, Santa, won’t you please 
Tell them your answer’s no! 

Santa: Why bless my soul! I had no 
idea the rest of the children in the 
world would feel like this. 

AL: We won’t give you up. You be- 
long to us. You belong to every 
child in every land! 

Mrs. Santa: The children are right. 
You yourself said that children know 
best. 





taxes 


lands, 


friend 


Santa: But what about the children 


of the United States? I belong to 
them too, you know. How will they 
feel if I refuse to be their President? 


Mrs. Santa: Let’s ask them and find 


out. (7'o audience) Dear children of 
America, you’ve heard the voices of 
your little friends across the sea. 
They too love our Santa Claus. 
They depend on him to fill their 
stockings and put up their Christ- 
mas trees and bring them toys. Do 
you still want him to be your Presi- 
dent and leave the rest of the world 
without a Santa? 


For everyone throughout the world 
To be a friend and brother. 


Turrp AMERICAN: It’s better to be 


right, they say 
Than to be President. 
And Santa’s international — 
A world-wide resident. 


Santa: Gentlemen of the Press, you’ve 


heard the children. I’ve changed my 
mind. You may tell the world my 
answer is no. 


Au: Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! (Cast 


and audience join in closing song, to 
the tune of ‘‘Up on the House Top.’’) 
Santa belongs to the whole wide 


world, 
Matters not what flag’s unfurled. 
Over the ocea: with lots of toys 
All for the good little girls and boys. 
Chorus: 
Ho, ho, ho, there he will go, 
Ho, ho, ho, there he will go. 
All ’round the world he’ll click, 
click, click 
Down ev’ry chimney comes good 
Saint Nick! 
THE END 


CHILDREN IN AUDIENCE: No! Christ- 
mas is for everybody. (Three children 
come to the stage with American flags.) 


First AMERICAN: The children of the 
U.S.A. 
Can understand your plight. 
If we kept Santa for ourselves 
We'd not be doing right. 


SeconD AMERICAN: And Christmas is 
the time of year 
To love and help each other, 
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The Santa Claus Parade 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
CHILDREN 
POLICEMAN 
SANTA CLAUS 
TIN SOLDIERS 
DoLLs 
Treppy BEars 
CLOWNS 
REINDEER 

SETTING: A street scene. 

At Rise: Several children stand on the 
sidewalk craning their necks and look- 
ing off left. Some of the children have 
come downstage and are pointing left 
excitedly. A POLICEMAN, in a blue 
uniform, stands at stage center facing 
left. 

CHILDREN (Calling and pointing): 
Here they come, here they come, 
The parade is on its way; 

OTHER CHILDREN: Here they come, 

here they come, 
Santa’s in his sleigh! 

PoxiceMAN (He blows his whistle, then 
turns and spreads his arms and herds 
children back onto sidewalk) : 

Stand back, everybody, 

We must clear this street; 

For Santa Claus has come to town — 
To give us all a treat. 

(The children crowd down a little 
again.) 

Ist Grr: But I want to see the toys 
As they go marching by; 

Ist Boy: I want to see the reindeer — 

OTHER CHILDREN: And so do I. 


Stitt Oruers: And I — and I! 
PoLiIcEMAN (Pushing them back again): 


Now, children, you must all stand 
back 

And behave yourselves because 

One of you may be chosen 

To ride with Santa Claus 


2np GirR_: To ride with Santa. Claus, 


oh my! 
How wonderful that would be; 


2nv Boy: I wonder how he'll make his 


choice — 

We’ll have to wait and see. 

(The PotticeEMAN pushes the child-en 
back onto the sidewalk, turns and faces 
downstage, blows his whistle, motions 
left for the parade to come on and then 
stands with his arms spread, holding 
the children back.) 


PoLicEMAN: Now everything is ready, 


I have the street all clear; 


CHILDREN (Clapping their hands): 


The toys have started marching — 
The Christmas parade is here! 
(Four Tin Souprers march on left, 
beating their drums. At stage center 
they wheel and face downstage.) 


Trn Souprers: We are the tin soldiers, 


Marching and drumming; 

The sound of our drums 

Means Santa is coming. 

We lead the parade 

Of Santa Claus’ toys; 

We’re going to be presents 

For good girls and boys! 

(They march right and stand in a row. 
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Idiers, 


Four Douus come in left, arm in arm, 
skipping and hopping. They wheel at 
stage center, turn and face downstage.) 
Douus (Nodding heads and smiling): 
We are the dolls 
From Santa Claus’ shop; 
We like to parade 
With a skip and a hop. 
The tin soldiers think 
That our marching is shocking; 
But we will each end up 
In a little girl’s stocking. 
(The Douus skip right and stand in a 
row. The children upstage all clasp 
their hands and watch delightedly as 
four Teppy Brars romp in. They 
wheel at stage center, turn and face 
downstage.) 
Treppy Bears: We are the teddies 
Who sing as we go, 
This silly song — 
Ha-he, ha-ho! 
(They all hug themselves.) 
We like to cuddle, 
We like to hug; 
We like to be snug 
As a bug in a rug! 
(They romp right and stand in a row. 
Four Crowns tumble in. They turn 
somersaults as they enter, then wheel 
at stage center and face downstage.) 
CiLowns: We are the clowns, 
We tumble and roll; 
We learned all our tricks 
At Santa’s North Pole. 
We have funny faces, 
We make children laugh; 
We’re the jolliest members 
Of Santa Claus’ staff! 
(They tumble right and stand in a 
row.) 
PoticeMAN (Holding up his hand): 
And now make way for Santa Claus 
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A-riding in his sleigh; 
While all the tiny reindeer 
Pull him on his way. 

(Santa Ciaus rides onstage in his 
sleigh, pulled by eight REINDEER.) 
CHILDREN (Pointing): There’s Dasher 

and Dancer 
And Prancer and Vixen; 
And Comet and Cupid, 
And Donner and Blitzen. 
And there’s Santa Claus — hooray, 
hooray! 
Hooray for Santa — on this day! 
Santa (Stepping from sleigh and wav- 
ing his arm with flourish): 
Well, hello everybody, 
I’m here ahead of time 
To show off all my toys and wares 
And greet you with a rhyme. 
We’re having this parade today, 
For a very special reason — 
To give you boys and girls a start 
On a merry Christmas season. 
Ist Grru (Crowding near sleigh): 
Merry Christmas, Santa. 
Ist Boy: We’re glad that you are here. 
2nD GrRL: We're glad Christmas is 
coming. 
2np Boy: It’s the best time of the year! 
Santa: Yes, Christmas is a magic time, 
To set all hearts aglow; 
What does Christmas really mean? 
I wonder if you know. 
CHILDREN: Christmas means presents 
And lots of toys; 
And happiness and fun 
For good girls and boys. 
Santa: Yes, Christmas means presents, 
You children are right; 
But it’s giving the presents 
That makes the time bright. 
Ist Boy (Pointing toward Tin Sot- 
DIER): I want a tin soldier 





Who can drum and walk; 
Ist Girt (Pointing toward Dotts): 
I want a doll 
Who can dance and talk. 
2npd Giri (Pointing toward TEppy 
Bears): I want a teddy bear, 
Furry and brown; 
2np Boy (Pointing toward CLowns): 
I wish I could have 
A funny-faced clown. 
Santa (7'o 3Rp Boy): And what about 
you? 
Don’t you want a thing? 
Is there nothing you wish 
Old Santa would bring? 
3RD Boy: A boy named Billy lives on 
our street 
Who needs some brand new shoes; 
The other day he got wet feet 
And now he has the blues. 
I wish he could be here today, 
Instead of home in bed; 
He had to miss the Christmas parade 
Because of a cold in the head. 
Santa: Miss the parade? Why, that’s 
a shame, 
Because of a cold in the head; 
We'll take the parade past Billy’s 
house 
And he can watch from his bed. 
And as for shoes, that’s easy 
I have them right in the sleigh; 
(He takes fancy wrapped shoe box from 
sleigh, holds it up and puts it back 
again.) 
And you can ride along with us 
And show us all the way. (SANTA 
steps into sleigh.) 


3RD Boy (Stepping into sleigh) : 
I’m going to ride with Santa Claus. 
I can’t believe it’s true; 
CHILDREN: He’s going to ride with 
Santa Claus, 
And can’t believe it’s true! 
Santa: It’s true all right, I’ll tell you 
why 
I chose this little boy; 
He wants to share with others 
All his Christmas joy. 
CHILDREN: All of us must learn to 
share, 
That’s what we all must do; 
We must make a merry Christmas 
For other people too. 
PoLicEMAN (Blowing his whistle): 
Now Santa Claus is ready 
To start upon his way; 
Get ready now and let’s all march 
Toward a merry Christmas day. 
(The toys line up in order as they came 
in. The Souprers drum and they all 
mark time. The Po.ticeMan and 
children get back of sleigh and mark 
time. The REINDEER jingle sleigh- 
bells as everyone sings to tune of 
“Jingle Bells’’) 
ALL (Singing): Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
We are all arrayed 
For a merry Christmas march, 
The Santa Claus parade. 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Christmas time is here; 
Let’s try and share with others, 
Our Christmas joy and cheer. 
(The parade starts as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


be asl 





The Christmas Tree Surprise 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
SALLY 
JANE 
PETER 
TOMMY 
Mr. Gump 
Mrs. Harpy, his cook 
SNOWFLAKES 
Icz ELvEs 

TIME: Christmas Eve. 

SETTING: An outdoor scene. 
is a large fir tree. 

At Rise: Perer and Tommy enter from 
right, playing catch with a small rub- 
ber ball. Prtrer throws the ball to 
Tommy, but Tommy misses it and it 
bounds across the stage past the fir 
tree. 

Peter: Now look what you’ve done. 
You’ve let the ball go into Mr. 
Gump’s yard. 

Tommy: I’ll go get it. I’m not afraid of 
Mr. Gump. Besides, I don’t think 
he can see me. 

Prrer: He sees everything. This morn- 
ing Sally ran into his yard to look at 
the tree — she calls it a Christmas 
tree — and that mean old man came 
right out of his house and scolded 
her. 

Tommy: Poor Sally. I guess she minds 
more than the rest of us about not 
having a Christmas tree of our own. 
’Course I’m big so I don’t care. 

Prerer: Even if you did, it wouldn’t do 
any good. You know Mother said 


At center 


she didn’t have the money to get us 
a tree this year. 

Tommy (Looking to left): Do you see 
Mr. Gump? I’m going to run across 
and get the ball. 

Peter (Looking also): No, I don’t see 
him. But you’d better hurry, 
Tommy. (Tommy runs across stage to 
get ball as SauLy and JANE enter from 
right.) 

Sauty: What’s Tommy doing in Mr. 
Gump’s yard, Peter? Is he going to 
help Mr. Gump fix his Christmas 
tree? 

JANE (Calling): Tommy, you come 
right back here in our own yard. You 
know we’re not supposed to go into 
Mr. Gump’s yard. 

Tommy (Running back with ball which 
he tosses to Peter): I guess old 
Gumpy didn’t see me this time. 

SaLiy (Suddenly running to tree): Mr. 
Gump has such a nice Christmas 
tree. 

JANE (Running after her): Sally, you 
come right back here. (She pulls the 
protesting Sauty back.) I’ve told 
you that it isn’t a Christmas tree. 
It’s a fir tree. It’s the kind of tree 
people use for Christmas trees. But 
this fir tree is just a tree that grows 
all alone in Mr. Gump’s yard. 

Tommy: All alone — just like mean old 
Gumpy in that big house. 

JANE: That’s not nice to say on 
Christmas Eve. 





Tommy: I don’t care. He is mean and 
you know it. 

JANE: Well, maybe he’s cross because 
he does live all alone. 

Peter: He has Mrs. Hardy. 

JANE: But she’s there only during the 
day to cook for him. 

SaLLy (Running to tree again): I want 
a Christmas tree! I want Mr. Gump 
to fix up his Christmas tree so I can 
look out the window and see it. 

Perer (Bringing Satiy back): Aw, 
Sally, stop it. Mr. Gump isn’t going 
to fix up his tree. 

JANE (Tenderly): All of us would like 
to have a Christmas tree, Sally. But 
Mother can’t spare the money to 
buy us one. So let’s go home and 


I’ll read you a story and we can pre- 

tend we have a Christmas tree. 
Tommy: Sure. And then maybe later 

tonight Mother will let us go out and 


see the Christmas decorations people 
have in their yards. 

Peter: That’s a good idea. Let’s go 
and ask her. (The four children exit 
right. A moment later the SNow- 
FLAKES enter from left. They dance 
around, throwing flakes of “snow” 
from the little bags they carry. Then 
they stop and cluster around the tree.) 

lst SNOWFLAKE: Did you hear those 
poor children? No Christmas tree! 

2nD SNOWFLAKE: We Snowflakes should 
do something about it. After all, 
we’re supposed to make children 
happy. 

3RD SNOWFLAKE: But we can’t get 
them a Christmas tree. 

4TH SNOWFLAKE: No — but here’s a 
fine Christmas tree going to waste. 

5TH SNowFLAkKeE: And all because of 
that mean old man. 


6TH SNOWFLAKE: I’ve heard about Mr. 
Gump from other Snowflakes. He 
doesn’t like Christmas. He doesn’t 
even like us. 

7TH SNOWFLAKE: That’s silly. Every- 
one likes Snowflakes. 

6TH SNOWFLAKE: He doesn’t. He 
thinks we’re a nuisance. He says we 
get everything all wet and slippery 
and he doesn’t like to shovel us 
away. 

8TH SNOWFLAKE: Doesn’t he think 
Snowflakes are pretty? 


9TH SNOWFLAKE: I guess not. I guess 
he won’t like the way we’re going to 
make this town look tonight — all 
white and sparkling. (Excited) Oh, 
I’m so glad we were allowed to come 
here on Christmas Eve! 

10TH SNOWFLAKE (Suddenly): I have 
an idea! Why don’t we start right 
here, with this tree? We could deco- 
rate it for the children. 

lst SNOWFLAKE: But we’re not sup- 
posed to start here. We’re supposed 
to go over by the church steeple 
first. 

2np SNOWFLAKE: But it wouldn’t 
really make much difference. We 
could start here, and go to the 
church steeple second. 

3RD SNOWFLAKE: Yes, let’s do it. It 
won’t take long. 

4TH SNOWFLAKE: And we can get the 
Ice Elves to help us. I’ll go see if I 
can find them. (She exits and the 
others start to work, putting snow on 
the branches and at the foot of the tree. 
They also take silver stars from their 
bags and hang these on the tree. As 
they work, they sing to the tune of 
“Deck the Halls.’’) 
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SNOWFLAKES: Trim the tree with win- 


ter whiteness, 
Fa la la la la, ete. 
Make it gleam 
brightness, 
Fa la la la la, ete. 
Deck the boughs with sparkling 
treasure, 
Fa la la, la la la, ete. 
Give the children Christmas pleasure, 
Fa la la la la, ete. 
(When they have finished singing, 
4TH SNOWFLAKE re-enters with the 
Ick ELves.) 
4TH SNOWFLAKE: I’ve brought the Ice 
Elves and they’ll be glad to help us. 
ist Eur (Dragging in stepladder): I’ve 
brought our stepladder so I can 
reach the highest branches. 
2np Exr: And we’ve ice sprays and 
icicles and even a web of ice from the 
ice spiders. 
3RD Evr: They were glad to give it to 
us. 
4TH Exr (Holding up some red Christ- 
mas tree balls): And look what I’ve 
brought — holly berries from the 
Snow Queen’s garden. Aren’t they 
beautiful? 
5TH Exr (Holding up some silver balls): 
And I brought bubbles blown from 
the Snow King’s very own bubble 
pipe. 
6TH Exr: Then let’s get to work. (The 
Etves set up stepladder and set to 
work as the SNOWFLAKES back away 
and watch admiringly. As the EtvEs 
work, they sing to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells.”’) 
Exves: Icicles, icicles, 
Hang them high and low. 
With a touch — not too much 
Of silver so they glow. 


with Christmas 
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Spray the ice, once or twice, 

Make it clear and bright. 

Oh, it’s great to decorate 

A Christmas tree tonight. 

(When they are finished, they all step 
back and admire the tree.) 

Ist SNOWFLAKE: Doesn’t it 
beautiful? 

2nD SNOWFLAKE: Just like a real 
Christmas tree! 

lst Extr: Won’t the children be sur- 
prised? 

2nD Etr: They’ll be so happy. 

3RD SNOWFLAKE: And now we’d better 
go to the church steeple and give 
the rest of the town a white Christ- 
mas. (They dance out, right, hum- 
ming “Jingle Bells.” One of the 
Exves takes the stepladder. After a 
moment Mr. Gump and Mrs. Harpy 
enter from left. They stand down left 
and do not notice the tree.) 

Mrs. Harpy: I wish you would come 
and have Christmas dinner with us 
tomorrow, Mr. Gump. 

Mr. Gump: Christmas! All this non- 
sense about Christmas. No, thank 
you, Mrs. Hardy. 

Mrs. Harpy: Christmas isn’t non- 
sense, Mr. Gump. And you’ll be all 
alone in that big house. 

Mr. Gump: I like to be alone. And if 
any of those children who live next 
door so much as set a foot on my 
property, Christmas or no Christ- 
mas, I’ll — (He turns suddenly to see 
the four children coming in from right.) 
There they are, those rascals! (He 
starts toward them and the children 
stop, frozen in their tracks.) 

Mrs. Harpy: Mr. Gump! They mean 
no harm. 

Sauty (Suddenly breaking away and 


look 


running to tree): Mr. Gump did make 
a Christmas tree! He did! (She starts 
touching the tree.) 

Mrs. Harpy (Going to tree): Why, Mr. 
Gump, you never said a thing to me. 
It’s lovely. And you were so clever. 
Where did you ever get such big 
holly berries? 

Mr. Gump (Confused): Why — I 
never — here, stop touching that 
tree, little girl. 

SaLty (Jgnoring him): And oh, Mr. 
Gump, what beautiful icicles! I’ve 
never seen icicles like this before. 

Mrs. Harpy: How did you make 
them, Mr. Gump? 

Mr. Gump: I didn’t. 
anything — 

JANE (Going to tree and interrupting 
him): And this shiny web! Mr. 
Gump, it’s so beautiful. 

Prerer (Coming over): We thought you 
didn’t care about Christmas. 

Tommy (Following Prerrer): And we 
never knew you would decorate your 
tree like this. 

Mrs. Harpy: Yes, Mr. Gump, I can 
see it took a lot of brains to think up 
decorations like this. I’ve always 
said you were a smart man. 

Mr. Gump (Pleased): You have? 

Satty: Mr. Gump fixed this tree for 
us, didn’t you, Mr. Gump? 

Mr. Gump: No — I mean — well, yes, 
in a way I guess it was fixed for you 
children. (He has begun to soften and 
smiles a little.) 

Mrs. Harpy: There! I never knew 
such a man. What a wonderful sur- 


I don’t know 


prise. Why didn’t you tell me, Mr. 
Gump? 

Mr. Gump (Now enjoying himself): I 
guess — I guess these things are al- 
ways a secret until they happen, Mrs. 
Hardy. 

JANE: Mr. Gump, we were going to 
sing some Christmas carols outside. 
Could we sing them here? 

Mrs. Harpy: That’s a fine idea. 

Peter: Would you mind, Mr. Gump? 

Mr. Gump: No — I wouldn’t mind. 
Go ahead! Let’s all sing some carols. 
(The children begin singing carols, 
and soon Mr. Gump and Mrs. 
Harpy join in. The SNOWFLAKES 
and Eves tip-toe in and stand near 
the tree, joining in the singing. Several 
carols may be sung, and the audience 
may be asked to join in. As one of the 
songs ends, Mr. Gump speaks.) Your 
mother may be worried about you, 
children. It’s getting late. 

JANE: Yes, I guess we should go back. 
It’s way past Sally’s bedtime. 

Mrs. Harpy: Merry Christmas, child- 
ren. 

CHILDREN: Merry Christmas, Mrs. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Gump: Yes, indeed, a very Merry 
Christmas. (The children exit right 
after wishing Mr. Gump “Merry 
Christmas’ and Mr. Gump and Mrs. 
Harpy exit left. The SNOWFLAKES 
and Etves join hands in a ring 
around the tree, dance around it, and 
then exit, waving and calling “Merry 
Christmas” as they go.) 

THE END 





Part Four 


Production Notes 





Tue Cask OF THE SILENT CAROLER 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Papa wears evening clothes and a 
cloak. Mamma also wears evening clothes. 
Celeste is dressed in the long white costume 
of the Christmas angel, Pierre in the sur- 
plice of a choirboy. Pierre puts on a coat, 
boots and a scarf when he goes out. The 
other DuVals also put on wraps when they 
exit. The rest of the cast wear everyday 
clothing and the trumpeters and carolers 
wear sweaters, coats, etc., when they enter. 

Properties: Newspapers, small figures for 
creche (wrapped up), hat, stick, gloves, 
keys, wraps, bottle of gargle, box of throat 
tablets, evergreen branches, extension cord, 
trumpets, records of applause and baritone 
singing carol. 

Setting: The studio-living room of the DuVal 
family. Several music racks, an open violin 
case, a piano laden with music, a metro- 
nome, a few framed pictures of celebrities, 
etc., suggest that the room is used by a 
family of musicians, Down right is a table 
to be used for the creche. Up center is a 
large radio. Door at right leads to kitchen 
and service entrance, door at left to front 
door and other rooms of apartment. 

Lighting: A light should be arranged so that 
it can be turned on to light up the creche. 


Tue Roap To BETHLEHEM 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear the tra- 
ditional dress of the period. 

Properties: Child’s clothing, coins. 

Setting: The interior of a peasant’s hut. At 
center is a large bench. Downstage right 
is a bed. In the left wall are a door, up- 
stage, and a window, downstage. A small 
bench is before the window. In the middle 
of the right wall is a fireplace. Near the 
fireplace a child’s garment hangs on a peg. 
The rear wall should be so constructed as 
to be removed near the end of the play 
when the tableau is revealed. 

Lighting: Lights should be concentrated on 
the manger scene at the end of the play. 


CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Aunt Mathilda, 
Charlie and Lucille wear coats when they 
enter. 
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Properties: Paper, wastebasket, handkerchief 
boxes (one of them containing handker- 
chief and tickets), three tie boxes contain- 
ing ties, box containing lacy blouse, cube- 
shaped box with crank, large jar contain- 
ing tobacco, two eggs, purse and bag for 
Aunt Mathilda, deck of cards, silver brooch, 
tie clip for Charlie. 


Setting: The living room of the Stevens’ home. 
There is an entrance downstage right lead- 
ing to the front door, and another upstage 
left leading to the rest of the house. Up- 
stage center is a brightly trimmed and 
lighted Christmas tree with some artificial 
snow on it. At right is a large easy chair 
with a table near it, and near the left wall 
downstage is a sofa with a mirror above it. 
There are other chairs, tables and lamps 
to complete the furnishings. Under the 
tree and on the tables are Christmas pres- 
ents, some in boxes, and some not. On the 
table near the easy chair are three long 
boxes containing ties. A large jar of tobacco 
is also on this table. On a table upstage 
center is a stack of small white handker- 
chief boxes, and on a table near the sofa 
is a flat white box containing a blouse. In 
front of the sofa is a wastebasket full of 
Christmas wrappings, and a few pieces are 
strewn on the floor near it. There may be 
as much additional Christmas decoration 
as desired. 


Lighting: No special effects, but the lights on 
the tree should be on. 


VIOLETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. Maggie and Hen 


wear aprons and work dresses. Mrs. 
Dalton wears a hat, coat and gloves when 
she enters. The Santa Claus wears the us- 
ual red costume, and has a red hat with 
beard attached. Mrs. Pennington wears a 
fur coat with a bunch of violets pinned to 
the shoulder when she enters. She carries a 
purse and white gloves. 

Properties: Small red boxes with bells attached 
to them, two mops and pails with water in 
them, record books, gloves for Santa, 
handkerchief for Mrs. Dalton, bills. 














PLAYBOOKS 
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w—>lIf you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
lays published in PLAYS for use 

- members of the cast. 


=-—>By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


>We can supply you with copies of 
awe from both current and past 
ues. 


Each playbook costs only 20 cents. 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


When ordering, please give name under which 
8 iption is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















you are not now a regular 
Ik annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mase 


Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS, published monthly 
October through May. 


0 Send bill 
(One year $4.00 — Two years, $7.00) 


Setting: An office. There are three doors, one 
at upstage center leading to the street, 
another at upstage right leading to the 
room where the Santas wait, and a third 
downstage right leading to the employee’s 
room. Downstage center is a desk with a 
chair in back of it. On the desk are some 
red boxes. Upstage from the desk is a 
clothes rack. ‘Two office chairs should be 
down left and down right so that Maggie 
and Hen will have something to move 
about as they mop. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


JUNCTION Santa CLaus 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear warm 
winter clothing. Mrs. Baltis and Maria 
have kerchiefs wrapped around their hair. 
Jed wears a woolen shirt and green visor. 

Properties: Pad of paper, crayons, suitcases, 
red ball, yellow paper tape, silver ribbon, 
small evergreen tree in tub, tags, wallpaper 
samples, rubber bands, lunch pail con- 
taining sandwiches, crate, box of candy, 
bag of fruit, wrapped package of cookies, 
hair ribbon, coin, red pencil, handkerchief, 
pen, book, picture, knife. 

Setting: A waiting room. In the upstage wall 
at center is a door to the outside. On 
either side of the door are windows, al- 
most opaque because of the snow. Plain 
wooden benches are against the left wall 
and under the windows against the upstage 
wall. Protruding from the right wall is the 
ticket office, with windows facing left and 
downstage. A telephone is inside the office. 
Downstage from the ticket office is a door 
marked “Baggage Room.” At left center 
is an old-fashioned stove with a bench 
near it. There is a scuttle full of coal near 
the stove. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Way TO THE INN 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Wise Men wear the traditional 
robes. The rest of the characters wear full 
robes of brown or gray, and the adult 
characters may wear headdresses. The 
shepherds carry crooks. 

Properties: None required. : 

Setting: The only furnishing necessary is & 
bench at the center of the stage. The 
backdrop may depict a small hut. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Tue TweE.veE Days or CHRISTMAS 


Characters: 50 male; 28 female; as many male 
and female actors as desired may be in- 
cluded in the court, or, if the cast must be 
limited, most of the actors may take several 
roles. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The members of the court wear 
the traditional robes of fairy tale royalty. 
The Jester has on a tight-fitting costume 
of bright colors and a pointed cap with 
bells. The Pages may wear short full 
bloomer-like pants and stockings, the 
Maids, short full skirts. The Mi ids 
may be dressed in blue and white and wear 
aprons and small white caps. The Drum- 
mers and Pipers can wear uniforms. 

Properties: Paper and pencil for the King; 
the following gifts made of cardboard: a 
partridge in a pear tree, two turtle doves, 
three hens with bows around their necks, 
four blackbirds, six geese, seven swans in a 
simulated pool on a cart that may be pushed 
onstage; five hoops covered with gold paper; 
pails and stools for Milkmaids; nine drums 
for Drummers; ten pipes for Pipers; robe 
for King to give to Jester. 

Setting: The only furnishings necessary are 
two thrones at one side of the stage. The 
thrones should be placed on a platform so 
that the Jester can sit on the steps. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Curistmas SAMPLER 
Characters: 6 male; 4 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear costumes 
of the Revolutionary period. Mistress 
Maltby puts on a shawl when she exits. 
Henry, William, and the Villagers should 
wear mufflers and caps when they enter. 
The soldiers wear the usual red uniforms 
and Captain Hale has a sword attach 
to his side. 

Properties: Needle, thread, sampler, rag dolls, 
wooden bowl, shawl, plate of cakes, guns. 

Setting: A New England kitchen. Furnish- 
ings may include a table, several chairs 
and stools, a fireplace, etc. The room is 
decorated with Christmas greens. Upstage 
center is a cupboard with a door; the cu 
board should be large enough to hold 
Henry Crocker when he hides. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Santa Ciaus FoR PRESIDENT 
Characters: 6 male; 1 female; 11 characters, 
either male or female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: The Prologue and the elves should 
be dressed in red and green. Santa wears 
the traditional red and white costume. 
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The reporters can wear suits; they should 

also wear hats with ‘‘Press” signs stuck in 
the brims. The foreign children might wear 
costumes suggesting the countries they 
represent. 

Properties: Telegrams, pencil and paper, big 
red notebooks and large green pencils for 
Reporters, banners with names of foreign 
countries, American flags. 

Setting: Santa’s workshop. This can be as 
elaborate or as simple as desired, and might 
contain a few tables, chairs, tools, wood, 
paper, toys, etc. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Santa Ciaus PARADE 


Characters: 2 male; as many male and female 
characters as desired to take the other 
parts. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children should wear outdoor 
winter clothing. The policeman wears a 
blue uniform and has a whistle on a cord 
around his neck. The tin soldiers wear 
bright uniforms, the dolls may be dressed 
in any kind of “doll” costumes, the teddy 
bears should wear brown, the clowns, 
bright clown suits and pointed hats, and 
the reindeer, antlers. Santa wears the 
traditional red and white costume. 

Properties: Drums, sleigh (which may be a 
toy wagon with cardboard runners and 
reins with small bells), wrapped shoe box. 

Setting: A street scene. Upstage may be a 
me Prod depicting the far side of the street 
with shop fronts trimmed with Christmas 
decorations. Running from left to right 
upstage is a sidewalk, and downstage from 
this is the street. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue CuristTmas TREE SURPRISE 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female; as many male 
and female actors as desired to be Snow- 
flakes and Ice Elves. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Gump, Mrs. Hardy and the 
children wear everyday winter clothing. 
The Snowflakes are dressed in short white 
costumes and carry small white bags. The 
Ice Elves are dressed in blue. 

Properties: Ball, snow (soap flakes) and silver 
stars in the Snowflakes’ bags, stepladder, 
red and silver Christmas tree balls, tinsel. 

Setting: The only thing required is a fir tree 
at the center of the stage. A winter back- 
drop may be used, and shrubs may be 
placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Part Five 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tren-AGE Sports Parape. By B. J. Chute. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 

This is an excellent collection of sports 
stories which combine good story-telling with 
a sound knowledge of the sport. Well-known 
as a writer of slick fiction, B. J. Chute readily 
transfers her fast-paced technique to the 
young people’s level. Action, humor and good 
characterization are present in all of the 
stories in this volume. (Junior and senior 
high.) 


Broucut To Cover. 
A. A. Wyn. $2.75. 
One of the best-known authors of stories of 

the outdoors, Paul Annixter has put together 

here a collection of his best nature stories. 

His writing is sensitive and yet exciting; mov- 

ing and dramatic. This book will be of inter- 

est to anyone interested in tales of the out- 
doors. 


By Paul Annizter. 


MIKE AND THE GiANT. By Kerwin Bowles. 
Illustrated by Mitchell Foster. 


Tue BrroMan. By Mitchetl Foster. 


THe Man Wao Parntep THE Sun. By 
Kerwin Bowles. Illustrated by Henry 
Kallem. 


Tue Magic Painter. By Kerwin Bowles. 

Illustrated by Mitchell Foster. 

Stravon Publishers. $1.00 each. 

These books are the first in the Great 
Artists Series planned by these publishers for 
children. Here are the illustrated stories of the 
lives and works of Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Rembrandt, and Van Gogh, aimed 
for the intermediate age level. The illustra- 
tions are in some instances drawings, and in 
others, photographs of the works of the 
artists. (Intermediates and up.) 


Tue Bic Boox or THe Reat Circus. By 
Benjamin Brewster and Gail Phillips. 


By Lewis Carroll. 
By Edward L. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


Tue Bic Boox or Horszs. 
e. 


Tue Bie Boox or Reau ArrpLaNnes. By 
George J. Zaffo. 


Tue Bie Boox or Reat Locomotives. By 
George J. Zaffo. 


FavorireE Birps or America. By J. J. 
Audubon. 


JunGLtE Boox. By Rudyard Kipling. 


Favorite ANIMALS OF America. By J. J. 

Audubon. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00 each. 

It is fine to have this additional group of 
books for children in the Grosset & Dunlap 
“Big Treasure Books” series. They are ex- 
tremely attractive in layout and illustration, 
and will satisfy many fields of interest for 
young children at moderate cost. (Primary 
and intermediate.) 


WonpveErR Books. $ .25 each. 

The Bingity-Bangity School Bus b 
Conkling, Phe Roly-Poly Puppy by Barbara 
8S. Bates, The Churkendoose a Ben Ross 
Berenberg, The Baby Bunny by Alf Evers, 
and Baby Susan’s Chickens by Jean Horton 
Berg are among the newest titles in this color- 
ful quarter-book series for children. The 
stories are pleasant, the full-color illustrations 
charming, and the washable covers practical 
and gay. Either for home reading or as sup- 
plementary readers in the early grades, these 
inexpensive, attractive books are worthwhile 
and within the reach of almost everyone. 
(Primary grades.) 


Fleur 


Rosrnson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. $1.80. 
Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. $1.72. 
Huck LeBerrRyY Finn. By Mark Twain. $1.72. 
Srorres anD Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe. 

Globe Book Company. $1.35. 

Here are four new volumes in the series of 
excellent simplified versions of the classics 
that this company has been publishing. They 
serve as a fine introduction to these worth- 
while books and will interest those young 
people who might otherwise put off too lo 
— of these books. & unior high a 
up. 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 

THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 
SERGEANT SANTA CLAUS, December, 1944 

PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 
CHRISTMAS HOUSE, December, 1944 

*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
SANTA GOES TO TOWN, December, 1945 (All female cast) 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 

THE KING IS HERE, December, 1946 

BUNNY COMES TO TOWN, December, 1946 
CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, December, 1947 

THE EMPTY ROOM, December, 1947 

THE BOY WHO DIDN’T BELONG, December, 1948 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY, December, 1948 
THE PERAMBULATING PIE, December, 1949 
PUPPY LOVE, December, 1949 

NO ROOM AT THE INN, December, 1949 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, December, 1950 
A QUIET CHRISTMAS, December, 1950 

THE STAR IN THE WINDOW, December, 1950 
THE CHRISTMAS COWBOY, December, 1950 


For Intermediates 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 1943 
CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN, December, 1944 
WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 1945 

SANTA CLAUS IS BORN, December, 1946 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1946 

THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, December, 1947 
JINGLE BELLS, December, 1948 

TIME OUT FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLASS, December, 1949 
THE CHRISTMAS SNOWMAN, December, 1949 

THE BROTH OF CHRIST KINDLI, December, 1949 
THE MERRY CHRISTMAS ELF, December, 1950 
CHRISTMAS EVE NEWS, December, 1950 

KEEPING CHRISTMAS, December, 1950 


For Primary Grades 


CHRISTMAS JOY, December, 1943 

THE LONELY FIR TREE, December, 1944 

LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, December, 1945 

THE LITTLEST FIR, December, 1946 

A CHRISTMAS CRISS CROSS, December, 1946 
CANDY CANES, December, 1946 

THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREES, om 1947 
THE CHRISTMAS TRAIN, December, 1948 

A WHITE CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
CHRISTMAS PARTY, December, 1949 

MRS. SANTA’S CHRISTMAS GIFT, December, 1949 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, December, 1949 

THE CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET, December, 1950 
THE CHRISTMAS CAKE. December, 1950 

MRS. SNIFFIT’S CHRISTMAS, December, 1950 


Radio Plays 


VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, December, 1945 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Dickens), December, 1947 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER, December, 1947 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 

THE JUGGLER OF OUR LADY, December, 1949 
Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 
subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 
20¢ each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering please give name under 

which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, Ine. 


8-Arlington Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 





— Royalty-Free Plays for Young People— 


Just Published! PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 

by Graham DuBois 
Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Nathan Hale’s Birthday, Easter, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the spirit of some of the most dramatic moments m 
American history. Junior High and High School. 371 pages; $3.50 


Just Published! MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS{ 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of family life. A variety of situations, 
holidays, and special occasions are dramatized to provide a calendar of activities for the 


whole year. Ease of production makes these plays ideal for amateur performance. Junior 





High and High School. 


373 pages; $3.50 





Already published and still in demand ! 


Radio Plays for Young People {* 
by Walter Hackett 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, Ri 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The ecklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
speaker systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 Plays for Children {* 
edited by A. S. Burack 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


On Stage for Teen-agers * { 

by Helen Louise Miller 

Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 

holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 

characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 

able for adult groups as well as young 

people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





Christmas Plays for Young Actorst 
edited by A. S. Burack 


Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People tf 
by Samuel S. Richmond 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days * { 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 
characters. Intermediate and Junior High. 

397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











